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What About Trip Transit? 


Are you profiting by the necessity for it? 


This cover is indispensable To place your Trip Transit 


to shippers of merchandise business in the Fidelity- 
Phenix means to guarantee 
your clients prompt settle- 


adequate protection given ment in case of damage 
a P 8 caused by fire, collision, de- 


under railroad ‘‘Bills of Lad- railment or upset on ship- 
ing”, to say nothing of the ments made by railroad or 
delay that might arise in motor truck. Ask our spe- 
collecting a claim from the cial agent for details as to 
transportation company. cost and forms we write. 


FIDELIT Y-PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


by rail because it relieves 
them of the anxiety of in- 


Henry Evans, Chairman Cash Capital, 


__. of the Board i $2,500,000.00 
——a — 7 
Cc. R. Street, President ba) Managing Branch Offices 
Home Office: 80 Maiden ¥ _ Chicago Montreal 


Lane, New York San Francisco 








THE ACCUMULATION POLICY 


An Ideal Combination of 
Insurance With Investment 


Specimen Rate 
$10,000 Age 35 $319.00 


Table of Surplus Accumulations Based on con- 











tintied ‘annual oreminims Of. 5. <0: occ, 5 215,010 se oie $319 .00 
And insurance cost (included) of.............ee00- 163 .00 
And 4% annual interest after first year on surplus ac- 
CUMITLATI ONS HOE. 6. 5 08g: 5:4-0-0 Gun oie vedere Rated ere 156 .00 
An. Int. on Total Am. payable 
End of Excess Accumula- Accumula- In Case 
Year Paid tions tions of Death 
5 $624.00 $26.50 $668.90 $10,688.90 
10 1404.00 66.00 1716.90 11,716.90 
15 2184.00 114.10 2967.70 12,967.70 
20 2964.00 172.70 4489.40 14,489.40 





The Accumulation Fund, or the interest therefrom, may be 
used for the payment of premiums, or withdrawn in cash at any 
time. Its use, however, does not reduce the insurance benefits 
specified in the face of the policy. No interest is required on 
withdrawals. Any balance in the Accumulation Fund at the 
death of the insured is payable to the beneficiary as additional 
insurance. 

We are also writing a policy covering insurance benefits only 
without investment features—Specimen Rate Age 35, $16.30 
per $1000.00. 


CAPABLE PERSONAL PRODUCERS WANTED IN 
TWENTY STATES. 


NATIONAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 

















Answer Quick! 


A LIVE, ACTIVE 





IN 

OKLAHOMA 
WISCONSIN 
INDIANA 
MICHIGAN 


By the 
Oldest Mutual Association 
of its kind 


Address ERNEST W. BROWN, Secy.-Treas. 


INTERSTATE BUSINESS MEN'S 
ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
BROWN BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 


DISTRICT MANAGER ana 
SOLICITOR WANTED 











A NEW BOOK BY 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


THE PROSPEROUS AGENT 
Characteristics of the successful life insurance 


solicitor 
Per copy, card board, $1.00 Red cloth, $1.50 








OTHER BOOKS BY 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


1. What Life Insurance Is and What It 
Does 
Text book, or primer, dealing with the fundamentai 
principles on which all sound life insurance rests. 
Price $1.50 
2. How to Sell Insurance 


Primarily for the guidance of inexperienced agents. 
Price $2.00 


3. The Art of Insurance Salesmanship* 
A series of practical hints on canvassing, to stimulate 
the thought of both experienced and inexperienced 
agents. 


*The third volume of this series will be published on or 
about January 1, 1922. 
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Building Construction as Applied to Fire Insurance 


Various Types of Construction Described and 
Safety Measures Suggested 


By C. C. Dominge 


UILDING construction is a subject of great 
interest to our profession, that of insur- 
ance, and students must have a “working” 
knowledge of the various types of con- 
struction in use if they expect to advance 
far in our business. The construction of 
a building and of the surrounding build- 
ings largely determines the rate of insur- 

ance to be charged, and this rate theoretically measures the 

degree of the fire hazard and the desirability of the property 
as an insurance risk. 

The insurance companies simply act as collectors and dis- 
tributors of protective funds, the premiums of the many paying 
for the losses of the few, and the public must necessarily 
provide the means of payment. Wide-awake property owners 
and alert architects now realize that the cost of fire insurance 
is a charge on the building and its contents, which varies ac- 
cording to its merits, and are now taking steps to have their 
probable rates on buildings in course of construction reviewed 
in order that when the building is completed they may secure 
the lowest rate. The company which I have the honor to repre- 
sent (also some of the other companies and large brokerage 
houses) employ a corps of engineers to co-operate in this work, 
and I am glad to state that their advice is beginning to bear 
fruit in that we will ultimately have a safer country, and that 
property owners will secure insurance at much lower rates. 

This is a wonderful service which we are performing when 








Copyright, 1921, by The Spectator Company, New York. The above is one of a 
series of lectures given by Charles C. Dominge before the students of the junior 
course of the Insurance Institute of America at New York. These, with important 
information concerning Inspections of Risks, will shortly. be published in book form. 





you realize the heavy property loss which constitutes an eco- 
nomic waste that is borne by every one. 


INSURANCE Provipes INDEMNITy, But CANNoT RECREATE 
PROPERTY 

Buildings consumed by the flames are utterly destroyed, 
and can only be replaced by the expenditure of more labor and 
money. Insurance indemnity cannot recreate the wasted toil 
and materials; it can only provide the finances to replace them. 
The great fire that swept “wooden-built Jacksonville” almost 
out of existence twenty odd years ago, caused that city to be 
built up in a substantial manner of which it had never con- 
sidered itself capable. The great fire of Chicago gave the world 
a Chicago such as it had never dreamed of. The fires in Balti- 
more, Chelsea and San Francisco resulted in such stupendous 
improvement in building construction that one would hardly 
recognize the old sections. The fire loss for the year 1920 in the 
United States and Canada reached the enormous sum of $500,- 
000,000, with a daily fire loss of over $906,000. During the past 
decade the average amount spent in this country for new build- 
ing construction amounted to a little over $914,000,000 while the 
average fire loss for the same period was over $242,000,000 ; 
in other words, about one-fourth of the sum actually spent for 
new building construction since 1910 has gone up in smoke. 
The per capita fire loss in the United States and Canada for the 
year 1920 was $4.73, while in the foreign countries it is vastly 
lower; for instance, France and England have a per capita loss 
under $.50, while Switzerland and Holland are $.15 and $.11 


respectively. .Why is it that these foreign countries are. able 
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to show a very much lower per capita fire loss than we? The 
answer is simple: better building construction and stricter en- 
forcement of laws. 


SAFE BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN EUROPE 


During the war, a soldier wrote to us stating that he had 
traveled for days and days through France and had never seen 
as much as a frame shed, all buildings being constructed of 
either brick or stone, and even the roofs were covered with slate 
or tile. Another friend stated that in his entire sojourn of 
eighteen months on the other side during the war he failed to 
find one frame structure other than those used by the army for 
their temporary military huts. To summarize then, we find 
that good construction results in greatly reduced cost of insur- 
ance, and tends to reduce the enormous fire loss by restraining 
the spread of the flame. 

In the text book for the Junior Course of the Institute, 
pertaining to building construction, on page 42 is given the 
relative importance in percentage of the various subjects in 
which you will be “quizzed” when you take the examinations 
later. It is advisable for all of you to make a careful note of 
this. We naturally will try to spend more time on those sub- 
divisions having the greater credit percentage, but you must 
also help yourselves by reading the many reference books 
suggested : 


Buildings are classified, according to method of construc- 
tion, in four classes, i.e., frame; non-fireproof or ordinary; 
mill construction or slow burning ; and fireproof or fire resistive 
construction. The lecture course is sub-divided so that each 
type of construction mentioned above is to be discussed sepa- 
rately. Today we will talk on frame construction, which con- 
sists of buildings constructed entirely of wood, or buildings hav- 
ing a wooden framework covered or veneered with brick, stone, 
terra cotta, plaster, stucco or sheet metal. The outside of some 
frame buildings is sometimes covered by brick or tile, produc- 
ing what is known as a veneered wall. Such a building looks 
like a brick building, but is classified as frame construction, the 
brick work acting only as a protection against exposing fires, 
having nothing to do with the structural features of the building. 
Another form of construction is the brick filled or ‘‘nogged”’ 
construction, in which the spaces between the studs are filled 
with brick and mortar, the outer wall being finished in any of the 
usual ways, by clapboards or by stucco. This brick fill adds 
considerable as resistance to exposing fires. Also, if properly 
done, is an effectual fire stop, and eliminates the vertical flues 
(between the rows of upright studs) common in the ordinary 
frame building. Another type of frame construction used for 
large one-story structures is the metal-clad building, in which 
the studs are covered on the outside by sheet metal (generally 
corrugated) or sheet metal on wood sheathing. If the framing 
of the side walls is also of metal instead of wooden studs, the 
building becomes an all-metal structure, and while generally still 
classed as frame, there is nothing combustible about it, but such 
a structure would offer slight resistance to a bad fire, since the 
metal would start to twist and bend up at a low temperature of 
perhaps 500 to 600 degrees. We can readily see what would 
happen to such a constructed building when the temperatures 
in big fires range around 2,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 

A new type of frame construction common in the west 
and soon to be introduced in the east is an improved balloon 
frame structure strengthened with 1-inch by 6-inch diagonal 
braces cut into the studs and the exterior and interior of the 
building frame is covered with expanded metal lath or wire 
cloth and finished with cement stucco. 


[This article will be continued in the next issue of THE 
SPECTATOR.] 





The executive committee of the American held. While it was not definitely decided, Mil- vention official delicately put it, there is some- 


Life Convention took up the question of where 


the next annual meeting of that body should be over Des Moines. 
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waukee was considered to be the favored spot 
As one American Life Con- 


thing about that name which reminds one of 
old times. 
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NE of the most interesting addresses 

at the recent meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents was 
that by Henry S. Nollen, the recently 
elected president of the Equitable Life of 
Iowa, upon recent fluctuations in policy 
loans. Mr.’ Nollen pointed out that the 
percentage of policy loans and premium 
notes to reserve has, in general, shown 
an increase every year, from 1892 up to 
the year 1915. In the period 1915 to 
1920, the general trend was downward, 
this being accounted for, in part at least, 
by the great increase in business in 1919 
and 1920, and to a lesser degree by the 
repayment of loans during a generally 
prosperous period. During the current 
year, however, the tendency has again 
been upward. In 1892 the proportion of 
reserves loaned to policyholders or repre- 
sented by premium notes was less than 
3 per cent, whereas, in 1915 it had risen 
to nearly 18 per cent, and as of September 
30 last the amount of policy loans and 
premium notes, as reported to Mr. Nollen, 
exceeded $832,000,000. Mr. Nollen well 
says that “there is a warning due to 
policyholders who may not have a full 
appreciation of the responsibility they 
assume in placing liens upon their poli- 
cies. Too many regard such loans as a 
withdrawal of savings for personal use 
instead of a mortgage upon funds in- 
tended for protection of their dependents 
when in great need. The failure to un- 
derstand this vital fact causes neglect in 
repayment of loans and leads to numer- 
ous lapses of insurance and great reduc- 
tion in the benefits to needy dependents.” 
Apropos of these facts, so well expressed 





by Mr. Nollen, it may not be out of place 
to call attention to a letter from G. L. 
Stayman, secretary of the Reserve Loan 
Life of Indianapolis, printed elsewhere 
in this issue, in which he describes that 
company’s system of presenting forceful 
arguments to applicants for loans, which 
frequently results in the withdrawal of 
applications. His company encloses with 
each set of loan papers sent out a very 
valuable publication put out in the current 
year by The Spectator Company, which 
is effective in preventing policyholders 
from borrowing, in securing repayment 
of loans and also in avoiding lapses. It 
thus directs attention to the unhappy 
results likely to follow from encumbering 
a policy with aloan. It has been proved 
in many cases that if a policyholder is 
made to thoroughly understand the prob- 
able effect of his action, in reducing the 
value of his insurance to his beneficiary, 
he is very likely to reconsider his inten- 
tion to borrow money upon his policy. 





HE extent to which credit prevails in 

the fire insurance business is in- 
dicated by the fact that, at the end of the 
year 1920, the fire and fire-marine insur- 
ance companies operating in New York 
State had more than $132,000,000 of un- 
collected premiums among their assets. 
Just how large a proportion of this great 
amount represents premiums on policies 
not taken it is impossible to estimate, but 
it is probably a considerable sum in the 
aggregate. The present system of con- 
ducting the business places it in the power 
of a policyholder to neglect to pay his 
premium for some time after the receipt 
of his policy, and then to refuse to take 
the policy and also decline to pay the 
earned premium for the period during 
which he held the policy. Nothwithstand- 
ing this, it is probable that, if a loss had 
occurred, the policyholder would have 
claimed the benefit of the insurance, even 
though the premium had not been paid. 
Some method ought to be devised to save 
the companies and their agents the waste 
involved by this system. A life insurance 
policy is usually not placed in effect until 
the actual delivery of the policy and the 
payment of the premium while the insured 
is in good health; and if the policyholder 
desires to make sure that his insurance, 
if issued, will cover from the time of his 
examination, he must pay the premium 
in advance. There seems to be no good 
reason why fire insurance should be con- 
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ducted along lines which grant excessive 
terms of credit, while the life insurance 
business is upon an absolutely cash basis. 





HE fire loss in the United States and 
Canada, as compiled by the Journal 
of Commerce, New York, covering the 
month of November last, amounted to 
$26,178,600 and brought the total for the 
first eleven months of this year up to 
$303,747,400. It is extremely probable, 
therefore, that the loss for the current 
year will exceed the amount of the loss 
in 1920, which was nearly $331,000,000. 
The combination of decreasing premiums 
and heavy losses portends no good to the 
fire insurance companies. In a few 
weeks more, executives and accountants 
will be busy endeavoring to ascertain the 
actual results for the year, and in many 
cases it is believed that an underwriting 
loss will be indicated. 





Buys Great Northern Life 

The Great Northern Life Insurance of Wau- 
sau, Wis., has been purchased by the officers 
of the Central Business Mens Association of 
Chicago, and the headquarters of the company 
will be transferred to Chicago about March 1. 
John A. Sullivan, now manager of the Great 
Northern, will continue in charge of the com- 
pany. 


The Lockwood Committee’s Investigation 

Among those who have been called to testify 
before the Lockwood housing investigating com- 
mittee in New York are: John B. Morton of 
Philadelphia, president of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters; W. E. Mallalieu, gen- 
eral manager of the National Board, and C. I. 
Hitchcock, the Board’s publicity counsel. It 
was expected that their testimony would be 
taken this week. 


Union Hispano Americano Organizing 

The Union Hispano Americano Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company is being organized 
at New York to take over the American business 
of the Union Hispano Americano of Havana 
W. O. Badger, Jr., and R. M. Chandor are 
among its incorporators. 


Forgery and Check Alteration Bonds 
At a meeting this week it was decided to 


adopt a uniform forgery bond, and a committee 
is now drafting same. The matter of forgery 
and check alteration bonds is under the general 
supervision of the Surety Association of 
America. 


Frank L. Erion Makes Change 
Frank L. Erion, adjuster and appraisment 
engineer, has resigned as vice-president of the 
Lloyd Thomas Company, effective January I to 
become general adjuster for Fred S. James and 
Company in Chicago. 
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HOW TO FORESTALL POLICY 
LOANS 


Successful Method of Deterring Would-Be 
Borrowers from Encumbering Their 
Insurance 


[To the Editor of Tue Specraror] 


Several months ago we ordered from you a 
supply of the leaflet entitled “Borrowing from 
Mary,” and the results obtained from sending 
out a copy to each applicant for loan have been 
so gratifying that we have duplicated our first 
order. 

Our plan has been to enclose a copy of “Bor- 
rowing from Mary” with each set of loan papers 
sent out, and as a result of this the papers, in 
many instances, have been returned unsigned. 
Some of the applicants in their letters even have 
thanked us for calling attention so forcefully to 
the real meaning of their life insurance and to 
the great mistake it would be for them to bor- 
row on their policies, and stated that after a 
careful reading of this pamphlet they had de- 
cided not to encumber their insurance. 

It seems to me that any piece of literature 
that will so effectually give to the insured a true 
conception of the purpose of his insurance 
should not only prevent loans, but in many 
cases it also should prevent lapses and create a 
desire for additional insurance. 

I thought perhaps this experience of our 
company with one of your publications might be 
of interest to you. 

Very truly yours, 
G. L. STAYMAN, 

Secretary, Reserve Loan Life Insurance 

Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Nov. 23, 1921. 

Judging from reports received at THE 
Spectator offices from time to time, since the 
leaflet “Borrowing from Mary” has been in use, 
it would seem that other companies are having 
much the same experience as that of the Re- 
serve Loan Life. The false impression con- 
cerning, and the abuse of, the loan privilege by 
policyholders have been such that the best in- 
terests of both the life companies and their 
patrons now demand the most convincing and 
persistent education of the insured with refer- 
ence to the real object of life insurance, as well 
as the real purpose of the loan privilege. 

In view of this, it is not surprising that Mr. 
Nash’s wonderful presentation of the subject in 
the leaflet entitled “Borrowing from Mary” 


A Difficult Prospect 
Sold by Letter 


The letter was written for P. F. Storrs, Manager, 
Confederation Life Association of Canada at 
London, England. Mr. Storrs writes, ‘The 
afternoon I received your letters I sent several 
to prospects whom I had been drumming 
pretty hard without result. A reply came from 
one making an appointment. I called and 
secured his proposal for £15,000 ($75,000) at 
the very first interview.”’ 

You can open the way to real business—can 
create a keen realization of the value of adequate 
insurance and prepare the way for a personal 
call to close the application by letter, More 
than 400 salesmen are using Hull’s sales cre- 
ating letters for life, accident, partnership, 
automobile and fire business. An insurance 
company official writes, ‘‘Am well pleased with 
the letters. Shall be able to make effective 
use of them.’’ You may have details of this 
letter plan on request—ask for folder 11A. 


WILLIAM S. HULL Madison, Conn. 
i 











should be given the welcome which it is re- 
ceiving from the life insurance companies. Per- 
haps no picture ever before has been drawn 
which in so few words and in such simple 
language enables the insured to grasp the full 
meaning and importance of his insurance, and 
to think of it in terms of food and shelter, in 
terms of love rather than in terms of money. 

Secretary Stayman, whose letter we are 
pleased to be able to publish for the valuable 
information it contains, brings out another 
good point when he says that 


any piece of literature that will so effectually 
give to the insured a true conception of the 
purpose of his insurance should not only pre- 
vent loans, but in many cases it also should pre- 
vent lapses and create a desire for additional 
insurance. 


Mr. Stayman’s conclusions are the result of 
long experience in dealing with the policy- 
holders of his company, and from which he has 
learned that whatever will cause a policyholder 
to place a higher value on his life insurance 
also will cause him to hesitate before encumber- 
ing or forfeiting his policy; and that it will 
create a desire for additional insurance, at the 
same time causing him to be a better friend to 
life insurance and a more enthusiastic helper 
for the agent. The value of such a publication, 
indeed, cannot be overestimated. 

Judging from Mr. Stayman’s letter, he is 
sending: out this leaflet only to new applicants 
for loans. We are informed, however, that 
some companies are sending it out not only to 
new applicants for loans, but also to all policy- 
holders who now have loans on their policies, 
and in the latter case enclose with the leaflet a 
letter which states that the company will ac- 
cept payment of the loan in installments of 
small amounts, thus making it comparatively 
easy for the policyholder to free his policy of 
this debt. It would seem that this should be 
an effective plan, since “Borrowing from Mary” 
would make it clear to the insured that a loan 
on his policy was a very bad thing, and the 
letter from the company would tell him how he 
might get rid of it. 


The Second Supplement to the Handy 
Guide 

The second supplement to The Handy Guide 
to Premium Rates, Applications and Policies, 
1921 edition, has been issued by The Spectator 
Company. 
forms and premium rates, and annuity rates of 
prominent companies, and brings The Handy 
Guide fully up to date. 

Copies of this supplement will be supplied to 
those subscribers to’ The Handy Guide whose 
names appear on The Spectator Company’s 
book, at 35 cents each, while the price to non- 
subscribers will be 50 cents. The three supple- 
ments of the 1921 edition of The Handy Guide 
will be furnished to subscribers to that book for 
$1. The Handy Guide, with the first two supple- 
ments bound in, will be furnished for $4.70 for 
the plain edition, and $5.05 for the thumb-in- 
dexed edition, sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Orders should be addressed to The Spectator 
Company, 135 William Street, New York. 
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This supplement contains new policy, 


J. L. SHUFF IN NEW YORK 





Life Underwriters Meet on Friday to 
Honor National President 





LOUIS A. CERF PRINCIPAL SPEAKER 





Address Well Calculated to Needs of the 
Rate Book Carrier 


John L. Shuff, president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, was an honored 
guest at a postponed meeting of the New York 
Life Underwriters Association last Friday 
evening. A large attendance gave Mr. Shuff 
an enthusiastic welcome. 

A number of life insurance executives, in 
New York to attend the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, were 
guests at the meeting. These included John D. 
Sage, president of the Union Central Life of 
Cincinnati; George L. Williams, superintendent 
of agents of the Union Central, and W. E. 
Graham, vice-president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States, New 
York. J. H. Castle-Graham, secretary of the 
Life Underwriters Association of Canada, and 
Mr. Houghton, secretary of the Rochester Life 
Underwriters Association, were also guests of 
the New York body. 

Mr. Sage spoke for a few moments, mention- 
ing his pleasure at being an honorary member 
of the Cincinnati Association and a frequent 
attendant at its meetings. 

The burden of Mr. Shuff’s address was to 
urge his fellow members to train themselves in 
the spirit of goodfellowship. He urged that 
everyone is duty bound to contribute to society 
more than he can hope to get out of it. Mr. 
Shuff has himself allowed his private duties to 
suffer for many years because of his constant 
services to public institutions. Said Mr. Shuff: 
“Every man will play fair with you if you can 
only look him in the eye and play fair with 
him.” 

Louis A. Cerf, general agent in New York 
of the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, made 
an address which earned him the hearty con- 
gratulations of every agent present. He is a 
great believer in practical psychology and has 
worked out some very clever methods of over- 
coming the objections and antagonisms of pros- 
pects. Mr. Cerf strongly advocated the use of 
the habit talk, this in spite of numerous ob- 
jections that have been raised against it. “By 
its use,’ said Mr. Cerf, “the agent is enabled 
to cover his ground thoroughly without missing 
a single important point.” He said that many 
an agent had remembered several important 
things that he might have said, after he got 
out of the prospect’s office. 

Another point stressed by Mr. Cerf was to 
get the prospect accustomed to the application 
by placing it in front of him when opening the 
interview. 


William Thornton, who for some time past 
has been connected with the Volunteer State 
Life of Chattanooga, Tenn., will join the staff 
of the new Magnolia State Life of Mississippi 
early in the coming year. 
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CONDITIONS STABILIZED 





’ 


Figures Presented at Presidents 
Meeting Show Better Trend 





MANY ABLE ADDRESSES 





Enormous Increase in Life Insurance In- 
vestments Shown by Asa S. Wing 


The fifteenth annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents was held 
last week at the Hotel Astor, New York, with 
a record attendance of almost 350 members. 
The meeting was devoted to the reading of in- 
structive’ papers on matters closely pertaining 
to the insurance business, and, as is the custom, 
little actual business was transacted. All the 
officers were re-elected for another year. The 
following resolution was adopted: 

Expressions of optimism do not make pros- 
perity. Therefore, at a moment when govern- 
mental authorities, both Federal and State, and 


thoughtful men in every walk of life are seek- 
ing to restore the nation to a sound and health- 





ime 


J. A. OF Preus 
Governor of Minnesota 


ful normal basis, the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents invites attention to facts dis- 
closed at this, its fifteenth annual convention, 
which furnish reassurance that economic condi- 
tions are already appreciably stabilized by the 
continuing and unshaken confidence and per- 
sistent thrift of large numbers of the American 
people. 

The number of new policies of life insurance 
issued during the year will approximate 13,- 
150,000—within less than one per cent of the 
supreme record of 1920. Although the aggre- 
gate of these policies, $8,535,000,000, is I5 per 
cent less than the total for 1920, it exceeds by 
$725,000,000 the amount issued in the prosperous 
year IQIQ. 

Policyholders generally are exercising with 
commendable caution the right to apply the ac- 
cumulations under their policies to immediate 
personal use and individual needs, as evidenced 
by the fact that but 14.68 per cent of the re- 
serves have been taken as policy loans, com- 
pared with 17.97 per cent in 1914, thus permit- 
ting a continuance of that progressive increase 
in life insurance policyholders’ funds available 


for investment in response to manifest national- 


economic requirements, which has characterized 
the decade ending December 31, 1920, when 








Dr. Livincston FarrAnp 
President of Cornell University 


American life insurance companies held ad- 
mitted assets aggregating $7,319,997,019. 

These figures are eloquent of sound habits 
and compelling faith. The attitude of mind re- 
flected in provision for the future through pres- 
ent effort insures that prosperity has revived, 
and requires only continuance of courage and 
service for complete restoration. 


Secretary of War John W. Weeks made a 
few remarks on the opening day of the conven- 
tion, while other speakers prominent in the 
public eye were Dr. Livingston Farrand, presi- 
dent of Cornell University; J. A. O. Preus, 
Governor of Minnesota, former Insurance Com- 
missioner, and the Rev. Canon Cody. Presi- 
dent Harry Cunningham of the Montana Life 
Insurance Company and president of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, and John L. Shuff, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, also addressed the gathering. 

Governor J. A. O. Preus of Minnesota chose 
as his subject “A Government Experiment 
versus Life Insurance Principles” and described 
the socialistic experiment of North Dakota dur- 
ing the past five years. 

Asa S. Wing, president of the Provident Life 
and Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa., talked 
on a decade of life insurance company invest- 
ments and said: 


The investments in Government, State, county 
and municipal bonds outside the limits of the 
United States increased from eighty-two mil- 
lions in I91I to 257 millions in 1919, and de- 
creased to 251 millions a year later. However, 
they still show an increase of over 200 per cent 
during the nine years, being the largest percent- 
age of increase in any class of investments, ex- 
cept United States bonds. 

Premium notes and policy loans were re- 
ported as 505 millions in 1911 and 820 millions 
in 1920, an increase of 62 per cent. The per- 
centage to total assets has varied with changes 
in general business conditions, being reported as 
13.03 per cent for I9QII, 14.90 per cent for 
1914, 13.76 per cent for 1917, 11.89 per cent for 
I9IQ, and 12 per cent at the end of 1920. 

The three remaining items of classification in 
the table are included as one in the charts. They 
include collateral loans amounting to less than 
one-half of one per cent of the total assets, 
cash on hand and in banks never reported for 
the years under consideration so high as 2 per 
cent of the total, and non-ledger assets compris- 
ing approximately 3 per cent of the assets. 
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INSURANCE SUPERVISION 





Essentials and Non-Essentials Dis- 
cussed by Commissioner Donaldson 





SAYS CONSTRUCTION IS CHIEF 
ESSENTIAL 





Complaints Received by Insurance Depart- 
ments Are Numerous and Mostly Selfish 


Commissioner Thomas B. Donaldson de- 
livered the following paper on essentials and 
non-essentials in insurance supervision before 
the annual convention of insurance commis- 
sioners : 


Commissioners and superintendents of insur- 
ance come and go. Mainly, they go! The 
novice chief incumbent will find that the most 
essential thing in supervision is a capable 
deputy. The most non-essential thing is the 
new commissioner or superintendent. I mean 
this in all sincerity. A new chief incumbent 
who refuses to be supervised by his deputy is 
apt to have many hours of worry. 

The majesty of the law is a very fine thing 
to proclaim; and the law is a very fine thing. 





Rev. Canon Copy 


I respect it! But an insurance department is 
dealing with a vortex of human beings, with 
dubious policyholders and with those who are 
making their living in the insurance business. 
It is often futile and unfair to rely solely 
upon chillingly bare tenets of “the law” in 
supervising a department’s affairs. I mention 
this because “supervision” at once seems to sug- 
gest an inflexible application of statutes. Stat- 
utes are emanations of efforts to guard against 
stupidity and cupidity. Statutes offer marked 
opportunity, in many instances, for litigation 
which discloses not that which statutes were 
intended to mean, but discloses how many dif- 
ferent meanings a few words can convey. You 
may finish in the courts of final error and con- 
fusion. However, there is nothing more in- 
teresting and instructive in all the world than 
main lights—and side lights—of a trained legal 
mind searching into a problem, particularly if 
the Bench has good digestion and is not worried 
about being elected for another term. 

Our own Roosevelt said that he would under 
no circumstances—if he could help it—transact 
business with a man who lacked a sense of 
humor. Insurance supervision predemands a 
sense of humor. Humor veers our course to- 
ward common sense. Common sense, as the 
late Elbert Hubbard said, is a perception of 
values. No better definition was ever offered. 
Supervision of anything, the conduct of any- 
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AGENT'S NAME 


ONE UNIT IN A PROGRAM OF PRACTICAL SALES HELPS 


On November 29 President Harding issued a proclamation, setting aside the following week as American 
Education Week. On December I our Weekly Bulletin announcing the fact, was mailed to all Agents of the Com- 
pany accompanied by a canvassing card (one side of which is shown above). 
Agent were sent to President Harding. 
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r 
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These cards when returned by the 
The object of the campaign was to exert an influence for a greater appreciation of Life Insurance as the 
guarantee of an education for the children in the family group. 


The effort inspired many Agents all over the country to call upon a great number of people in order to write not less than one 
— aia day. The cards above are some of those returned by St. Louis Agents on the second working day of the campaign, 
ecember 6. 
This timely action is just one example of the many efforts of the Company to co-operate with the Agent. 
—to help him build a bigger permanent business 


—to lessen the sales resistance of the prospect 
—to help him make more money today 





‘‘A Missouri State Life Contract Multiplies Your Opportunities.”’ 
of Company Facts today. 


Send for booklet 
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thing, the progress of the world, are founded 
upon common sense. 

It comes with bad grace for the majesties of 
“supervision” to overlook the fact that humans 
are human, and that every man is entitled to a 
living, and that the abrupt revoking of a license 
of the humblest agent may have a bad result 
upon the community and the individual. 

It may not have occurred to some commis- 
sioners, but it is before me at all times, that 
once a man has journeyed along in the insurance 
business, whether his line be life, fire or 
casualty, it is almost impossible for him to 
adopt any other business. Therefore, an essen- 
tial in supervision is to do all that you can to 
help the incompetent or careless or momentarily 
erring brother. It is most essential that real 
and constant offenders be driven out of the 
business ‘for all times. 

Essentials and non-essentials in departmental 
supervision depend much upon the mental bal- 
ance and personality of the individual in execu- 
tive control. The world’s history has depended 
upon one man, though his reign may have been 
brief. To apply this to supervision is to say 
that it is not always of concern to me, in the 
final summary, just what surplus a company 
possesses. It is of vital concern to me to ascer- 
tain the personnel of the management. 

The croix de guerre and guilt are highly per- 
sonal. 

Were I to be asked to advise a new commis- 
sioner when he assumes office I would say to 
him, “Take yourself seriously, but do not make 
it painful. In the vast responsibilities imposed 
upon you by insurance statutes always bear in 
mind that there is an inexplicable and irritating 
atmosphere of sanctity hovering about life in- 
surance, a nebulous uncertainty enshrouding 
casualty and surety, a foreboding cloud of in- 
vestigation threatening fire insurance. As for 
fraternal insurance, I never understood it, but 
you have my best wishes.” 

Why bewail when things go wrong? It is 
essential to have irregularities, because we 
would never know regularities unless we knew 
irregularities. Some men never know they have 
teeth until a tooth starts to ache. A depart- 
ment and the public may not be conscious of an 
existing statute until a cause for applying it, or 
interpreting it, is suddenly disclosed. It is es- 
sential to have something go wrong! 

I am rather grateful that Henry Ford has 
not essayed to conduct an insurance company. 
He might cause us to think; and thinking is the 
most uncomfortable sensation the American 
public ever encountered. You will recall 
Patrick Henry, who proclaimed: “Give me lib- 
erty or give me death!” He eventually at- 
tained both—but he was thinking only of 
“liberty.” 

Particularly in life insurance, in the contest 
between agents, eternity and the Ten Com- 
mandments fade into oblivion at echo of the 
shrill cry of “Misrepresentation!” I have faced 
irate men who stormed upon me to punish a 
ruthless rival agent who actually sold a man a 
twenty-pay. life policy under—as they said— 
pretense that it was a twenty-year endowment. 
As an essential of supervision, reflect! The 
policyholder paid the exact premium for that 
which he was entitled to—no more, no less. 
It is vastly better for an agent to lose a first- 
year commission once in a while than to involve 
the bewildered insured in an inter-company 
wrangle, which serves mainly to make the 
policyholder suspicious of all agents and com- 
panies. 

A most essential phase of supervision is to 
start at the origin. Whenever enthusiastic pro- 
moters of companies apply for permission to 
organize, ascertain how little the promoters 
know. Invariably they know very little. Stop 
them before they start! The end does not 


come until well along toward the finish; but a 
department had best forestall, not postpone, the 
A new company, with untrained 


inevitable. 





promoters back of it, has as much chance to 
succeed to-day as a suffragette has to be Presi- 
dent of the United States. Somehow, it just 
does not seem to be! 


CONSTRUCTION AN ESSENTIAL 


An essential is to construct. If from the 
scores of complaints and references received 
weekly by a department a constructive pre- 
ventive channel cannot be started the depart- 
ment head is hopelessly stupid. When frazzled 
nerves shriek loudly because of constant repeti- 
tions, summon your brains. Brains are to be 
used when awake, not in idle dreams. You 
may bow to adversity, but keep your hat on! 
It is impossible to solve everything, but it is 
fairly possible to groove the day’s work into a 
segregation of reference chambers. The mere 
fact that something or somebody annoys a de- 
partment head does not establish that the other 
person is wrong. Far from it! The depart- 
ment head may be essentially stupid. 

One unfamiliar with the diversities with 
which a commissioner or superintendent must 
daily cope takes to task a department for not 
waging warfare on his behalf on a presumably 
essential reference. Ninety per cent of refer- 
ences to a department are basically selfish. 
The polite note of refusal—a note is never 
polite if it refuses a request—is read with the 
agonies of swallowing plain quinine; and many 
a prospective friend has been turned away from 
worship of his flag and State by the “No” of a 
department. But it is essential to say “No!” 
and to be able to say it gracefully. In that most 
delectable satire “Man and Superman,” by 
George Bernard Shaw, the aggressive daughter- 
in-law of Mr. Malone (she has galloped into 
matrimony without her father-in-law’s consent) 
is endeavoring to cajole the aged but keen 
father of her husband to her way of thinking; 
and she offers that she is sure father will not 
be unreasonable with her husband. Mr. Ma- 
lone answers by saying that he hopes he will 
not be unreasonable and concludes with: “At 
your age you might think many things unrea- 
sonable that don’t seem unreasonable to me.” 
A department’s viewpoint is based on experience 
and understanding. The decision may appear 
unreasonable, but right-minded officials do not 
so intend. Essentially, a reference, an issue, a 
statute, a ruling must be generously applicable 
and encompassing. Anything else is unessential. 

The dividing line between the essential and the 
non-essential is beyond you or me to determine. 
That which may be adjudged non-essential is 
frequently the salient in the campaign. That 
which is adjudged essential may be a minor 
factor. JI heard a well-known lecturer plead 
with an audience on the text: “Beware of the 
obvious!” There is nothing obvious unless you 
are mentally lazy. The most dangerous thing 
in supervision is the obvious. There is nothing 
so essentially non-essential in insurance super- 
vision as resigned acceptance of present condi- 
tions. The laws of 1876 are not necessarily 
essential and should be abandoned unless laws 
of 1876 and 1921 are equally adaptable to auto- 
mobiles, aircraft, tallow-dips and horse-cars. 

In my opinion department heads should be- 
ware of rushing into print. It is proper, of 
course, to give out “news,” but the possible 
effect of “news,” the possible misconstruction 
of it and the twisting of it should be carefully 
studied. The general public knows little and 
cares much less about the technical side of 
insurance. Not infrequently departments are 
subjected to selfish and stupid press criticisms 
or vicious attacks. Charles A. Dana of the 
New York Sun once defined news: “A dog 
bites a man. That isn’t news. A man bites a 
dog. THAT is news.” I’m not sure that he 
was right, though his definition is strikingly 
bold. News appears to be anything which makes 
one citizen feel that he is purer than the other 
fellow. I do not believe that it is the obligation 
of departments to rush into a press reply. It is 
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an expedient and often a silly one. Never ex- 
plain if you can avoid it! The best way to ex- 
plain or to reply to attacks is to write your ex- 
planation and then tear it up. The dignity of 
silence is unbeatable. The general public are 
entitled to an explanation, and I would begin, 
generally, by saying: ‘Do you know what you 
are asking about?” I believe in plugging along, 
trying to accomplish something worth-while and 
not bragging about it. Department heads have, 
as a rule, but short careers in office. They had 
best keep busy, search for and advance the 
essentials. Time and tide wait for no puncture. 
A department press bureau is mainly a non- 
essential. 

The administration of affairs of an insurance 
department—at least in my State—savors much 
of duties of a police magistrate, because the 
issues are mainly erring agents and brokers and 
irate and “wronged” policyholders. It is not 
provided in the “essentials” of the laws of my 
State that our department serve as a collection 
agency when companies reject claims and when 
brokers and agents fail to account to home 
offices. But you would be quite astonished to 
see how we cajole the reluctant, nurse the erring 
and repair financial havoc by delving into dis- 
turbances, collecting loss payments, requiring 
reinstatement of policies and generally seeing 
that all factions become reconciled and all ob- 
ligations paid. We are quite active in dealing 
with so-called “non-essentials.” We believe in 
nursing the weak and quietly burying the help- 
less. The successful should be encouraged, not 
attacked. 

The essentials and non-essentials all veer to 
a center embodying a truly human application of 
statutes and duties, an effort to be broad and 
constructive within or without the statutes, a 
willingness to work after hours to encourage 
and aid the stupid or minor offender, an effort 
to spread the panoply of paternalism so as to 
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_ TFA SALESMAN WILLS 
TO GROW WITH US 


He must have high ideals of service. He must be 
worthy of the fine fellowship of the Lincoln Life organi= 
zation. 


Such a man can be sure that his confidence and ability 
will be backed up by success=making co-operation. 


Quick issuance of policies and acceptance of practi- 
cally every application sent in are only two items in the 
endless service program which makes it pay to 
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Lincoln Life Building 
Now More Than $190,000,000 in Force 
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Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no 


Payments begin immediately on approval of claim 
—no probationary period. 


Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on per- 


Immediate waiver of future premiums—no wait- 
ing until next anniversary. 


Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, 
without deduction for disability payments or for pre- 


This new disability provision brings the service of 
America’s oldest legal reserve life insurance company 
still closer to the needs of the insuring public. 
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Life Insurance Law Chart 


NOW READY—EDITION OF 1921-1922 


The Life Insurance Law Chart shows in complete and comprehensive form the 
requirements as to taxation, agents, policy forms, examinations, valuations and 
publications in each State and Territory, and in Canada, under the following column 


headings: 


CONTENTS 


Company License 
Annual Fees{ rom other fees 
Expiration Company License 
Fees for Agents’ —— “ny Date of Ex- 
Local, Genera 

P Iration{ 5. Special 
Resident Agents’ Law 
Reciprocal Law 
Attorney for Service 


Company Examinations When 


Fee 
Valuation of Policies { pass 
Non forfeiture 

Poticy Form or Provisions 


Surplus Distribution Periods 

Anti-Discrimination 

Statements, Final Date for Filing 
— 


Tax 

Legal Publications{ No’ ¢ a 

State Tax and Final Date for Pay 
Premium 

ment| na Other 

Local Taxation 

Regulations Governing Advertisements 

Bond to State, Agent or Company 

Warranty Defined 

Miscellaneous Provisions 


The Life Insurance Law*Chart is*compiled{for Toe SpEcraTOR ComPANy by Mr. 
A. R. Fullerton, an expert insurance man, whose duties for many years have been to 
keep the large life insurance company with which he is connected informed upon 
every phase of the legal requirements throughout the country, in which capacity he 
has become an expert, and consequently this publication is absolutely authentic. It 
is valuable as a checking list, in order to avoid penalties for non-compliance with law. 

It is printed on excellent ledger paper, is twenty-one inches wide, with a propor- 
tionate depth or length, and is brass tipped at top and bottom, so that it may be hung 
in a convenient and conspicuous place for ready reference. 

Inasmuch as many of the requirements are common to Lirk, CASUALTY, AND 
Surety CompPaNiss, the latter class will also be able to make use of it. 
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POLICY LOANS 


Excellent Paper by Henry S. Nollen 
Read Before Life Presidents 





FLUCTUATIONS DURING PAST EIGHT 
YEARS 





Increased from Three Per cent of Reserves 
in 1888 to Eighteen Per Cent in 1914 


Henry S. Nollen, president of the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company of Iowa, delivered an 
instructive paper on “Fluctuations in Policy 
Loans” before the Association of Life Presi- 
dents. ‘Mr. Nollen said in part: 


About eighteen months ago, the demand for 
loans on policies began to show a marked in- 
crease, which has risen so steadily in all of the 
companies throughout the country that an in- 
quiry into the prevailing tendency among policy- 
holders to borrow upon the security of their 
policies seems timely. 

At the annual meeting of this association in 
1913, General Counsel Robert Lynn Cox pre- 
sented a very comprehensive statement of the 
growth and geographical distribution of policy 
loans and premium notes; and President Arthur 
E. Childs, of the Columbian National Life In- 
surance Company made a convincing argument 
as a warning against the continued increase in 
such loans as unsatisfactory in its results to 
beneficiaries and policyholders, as well as to the 
companies, and urged company executives to 
give serious attention to this subject. 

Within the eight years since these papers 
were presented, there have been marked changes 
in the proportion of assets of life companies in- 
vested in loans to their policyholders, which 
may have been, in part, due to efforts to edu- 
cate policyholders but probably more to the 
radical changes in economic conditions follow- 
ing the course of world events. 

A chart presented gave a graphical pre- 
sentation of policy loans and premium notes 
to reserves from the years 1888 to September, 
1921, indicating a rise during the 23 years pre- 
ceding 1915, when the maximum was reached, 
followed by a sudden decline during a period of 
four years, until 1919, when the ratios again 
began to rapidly increase, as indicated from the 
carefully prepared statistics of various com- 
panies. Table I contains the figures compiled 
from the Insurance Year Book for the years 
1888 to 1920 inclusive. 

In order to analyze the trend of these policy 
loan ratios, this association has made a compila- 
tion of data reported by companies showing the 
amount of policy reserves and corresponding 
amount of policy loans and premium notes for 
each State Territory, and has classified these 
into nine regional groups to indicate the geo- 
graphical distribution, as follows: Group I, 
New England; IT, Middle Atlantic; III, Central 
Northern; IV, South Atlantic; V, Gulf and 
Mississippi Valley; VI, Southwestern; VII, 
Northwestern; VIII, Pacific, and IX, Terri- 
tories. 








Insurance Supervision 
(Continued from page 9) 


convince the individual that the State is bigger 
than he is, careers which have disclosed an 
appreciation of the fact that an official title 
means nothing unless the incumbent actually 
personifies the title as evidenced by official acts 
and attitudes which at least recognize good 
work and kindly hearts. Retirement from office 


should leave within the memory of those who 
had contact with the department a feeling that 
the chief incumbent was primarily for his trust 
and last for his personal advantage. 





These compilations are presented for the close 
of the years* I9gII, 1914, 1917, 1919, 1920 and 
for September 30, 1921. The totals for the 
United States of the companies reporting, upon 
each of the dates named, are shown in the 
following table for comparison: 


TABLE 
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DIL ...-.ceee 2,853,922,642 456,217,360 15.96 
IOES wcccccace 3,407,605,405 611,666,947 17.95 
WET ccscccsde 4,090,694,576 669,206,075 16.36 
TGR ccccccccus 4,972,895,634 674,710,662 13.57 
TOU: kivacncces 5,548,497,400 768,001,884 13.84 
Sept. 30, 1921. 5,673,258,075 832,689,409 14.68 


Although there is some variation in the num- 
ber of companies represented in the above ag- 
gregates, these statistics are based upon data 
supplied by companies having approximately 
nine-tenths of the invested assets of all life 





Henry S. Noten 
President, The Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
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companies transacting business in this country, 
and we may reasonably assume that the trend 
of the ratios of loans to reserves would not be 
materially changed in a complete report of the 
entire business of all companies. 

The minimum percentage of loans attained in 
1919 approximated the corresponding percentage 
in the year 1907 for the entire United States. 
The New England and Middle Atlantic groups 
had, in 1919, fallen below the 1907 ratio, but 
the South Atlantic and Gulf and Mississippi 
Valley groups still remained considerably above 
even the 1911 mark. 

A sudden change from the downward trend 
to a rise in loan ratios appears in all of the 
groups in the year 1920, except the Pacific group, 
which ended the year with a lower mark than 
in 1919, but the rate of decline was perceptibly 
slackened and, in common with every other 
group, it recorded a very sharp increase during 
1921. 

As will be pointed out in a monthly record 

these comparisons of the status at the close of 
the years do not manifest the fluctuations 
within the year, so that the conclusion cannot 
be drawn that the reversal of trend occurred at 
the close of 1919 in all the groups, except the 
Pacific Coast and was there delayed another 
year. 
, A monthly record for each group would 
probably indicate that the decline continued into 
the early part of 1920, and that the rise in the 
Pacific group also began in that year, although 
perhaps later than elsewhere. 

Considering the years 1920 and 1921, the 
most favorable condition has prevailed in the 
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New England and Middle Atlantic groups, in 
which the increase in percentage for the nine 
months of 1921 is practically the same as the 
annual rate of increase in the period following 
the year 1907. The greatest acceleration has 
occurred within the past two years in the 
Northwestern and South Atlantic groups. The 
Northwestern has, within the current year, at- 
tained a percentage above the average of the 
United States, which, in prior years, was com- 
paratively low. 

There is a wide range in the percentages of 
loans among the various groups. The Central 
Northern group, until the year 1917, maintained 
the lowest ratios, but it has, in the current year, 
been displaced in low rank by the New Eng- 
land group with a percentage of 11.93. 

The South Atlantic and Gulf and Mississippi 
Valley groups have also maintained a close 
parallel in the highest prevailing ratios during 
the entire 14 years. The South Atlantic group, 
in 1921, leaped above all others with a ratio of 
22.29—nearly twice the lowest ratio. 

In 1919 the New England group declined to a 
ratio of 11.07, which was the lowest in the entire 
14-year period under observation. The Central 
Northern had, in that year, almost returned to 
its corresponding ratio in 1907, when at 11.21 
it was lowest. The highest percentage reached 
by any group was 23.99 in 1914, attained by the 
Gulf and Mississippi Valley group. 

The relative position among the groups of the 
lowest and highest ratios is approximately the 
same in 1921 as at the peak in 1914. 

The averages for each group are fairly repre- 
sentative of the States contained in it, inas- 
much as the groups are, in general, homogene- 
ous. This is clearly shown upon examination 
of Chart 5. There is, however, a wide range in 
the percentages attained by the States in each 
group which they compose. This is most 
marked in the Southwestern group in the differ- 
ence between the States of Missouri and Texas. 

In the South Atlantic group the State of 
West Virginia maintains ratios considerably be- 
low that of any other State in the group. It 
compares favorably with the New England and 
Central Northern groups and shows a decline in 
percentage of loans during the nine months of 
1921, while the State of South Carolina, in the 
same group, shows the greatest increase not 
only in its group but as compared to all other 
States, viz., a rise in the actual percentage of 
loans of 5.77 per cent, or equal to more than 
one-fourth of its ratio at the beginning of 1921. 

Among all of the States, New Hampshire has 
persistently supplied the lowest ratios through- 
out the entire period, and the State of Texas 
has maintained the highest percentages. In 
1914 the New Hampshire ratio was 11.85 and 
that of Texas 33.35—a difference of 2114 per 
cent. This was the year in which most of the 
States attained their highest ratios, but Texas 
continued to increase until 1917, when it stood 
at the maximum of all the States—practically 
38 per cent, while New Hampshire had shown 
a slight decline. At the close of September, 
1921, the New Hampshire ratio was 10.33 per 
cent and in Texas 32.52 per cent—a difference 
of 22.19 per cent. The Texas policyholders 
have evidently borrowed more than three times 
as great a proportion of their available reserves 
as those in New Hampshire. 

The general trend of the ratios is, in most 
of these States, similar to that of the groups 
and of the United States, in which the highest 
ratios were attained in 1914. One exception is 
New Hampshire, which marks a steady decline 
from the year I9II to 1920 and a rise in 1921. 
Minnesota is the only other State which attained 
its peak in 1911 and declined until the year I9109. 

Considering only the years 1920 and 1921 
there are fourteen widely scattered States in 
which the rate at the close of 1920 stood below 
the 1919 figures, but all of these record an in- 
crease in the year 1921. Among ten of them, 
the net result is a higher ratio in September 
of this year than eighteen months ago. Among 
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four of them the increase has not yet brought 
the ratios up to the 191g figure. 

In the States of Maine and West Virginia 
alone there is recorded a steady decline during 
the past 18 months. 

New Mexico is peculiar in its decline in 1921, 
which is slightly greater than the increase in 
1920. 

These variations, like the different degrees of 
change manifested in the groups, probably in- 
dicate that the recent upward trend in demand 
for loans began at different times in various lo- 
calities. 

The comparison of ratios at the close of the 
year 1920 with those of the preceding year do 
not indicate the change in trend within the year. 
In order to ascertain, as nearly as possible, the 
time when the upward trend actually began 
throughout the country, tabulations were made 
of the monthly changes from figures supplied by 
companies in different localities. The records 
of these companies so closely paralleled each 
each other that the average ratio for each 
month, from December, 1915, to October, 1921, 
as shown in Chart 6, is submitted as a fair in- 
dication of the general monthly trend in the 
United States. 

Although life companies do not have a right to 
make the inquiry, a number of policyholders have 
voluntarily stated the needs that compelled them to 
apply for a policy loan, and from this source we find 
that, particularly within the past eighteen months, the 
following reasons have prevailed: 

To pay premiums on policies. 

To pay interest due on obligations to banks. 

To pay maturing notes to banks, or portions of in- 
debtedness to procure extensions on the balance. 

To pay outstanding accounts to merchants and for 
professional service. 

To pay rental on farms, 

To pay taxes—particularly during the last half of 
1921. 

To purchase supplies for current needs of equip- 
ment, food and clothing. 

To meet the pressing demand of creditors who 
could force a premature sale of stock or grain at a 
sacrifice, 

In some instances, to invest the proceeds of the 
loans at a profit. 





INDIANAPOLIS LIFE CONVENTION 
Anniversary Gathering Addressed By 
W. T. Nash and Company Officials 

Life insurance as a whole, and the present- 
day problems affecting both company and field 
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representatives, received a mighty searching 
analysis during the annual anniversay conven- 
tion held November 28 and 29 by the Indian- 
apolis Life Insurance Company at their home 
office. Invitations were extended to field men 
who had written a certain volume of business 
during the contest period—September, October 
and November. Each of the five States—In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Texas and Florida— 
in which the company operates was well 
represented. 

The keynote of the business sessions was 
production of new business under present con- 
ditions and the conservation of old. With the 
exception of William T. Nash from the edi- 
torial staff of THe Spectator, who gave an 
instructive discussion of “Education in Life 
Insurance: The Agent—The Prospect,” the 
problems were handled exclusively by the home 
office officials and the big producers in the field, 
of which the company has not a few. 

W. A. Tidwell of Indianapolis and L. A. 
Sayers of Valparaiso, Ind., discussed “To 
Farmers Under Present Conditions.” Both are 
men of broad experience, from which they 
selected concrete sales as illustrations. Thomas 
O’Malley, a successful producer of Chicago, 
handled the topic “To Wage Earners.” In a 
well-outlined blackboard talk, Mr. Veazey of 
Waco, Tex., called attention to methods of 
“Finding Prospects,” which would seem to leave 
no salesman an excuse for not finding enough 
calls for the future. E. H. Caperton of Indian- 
apolis, in his usual aggressive style, talked well 
on the same subject. 

The point of “Making Prospects” was ably 
handled by C. E. Ferrell, Indianapolis, and 
C. A. Pratt of Peoria, Ill., both veterans in the 
work. They drew largely from experience to 
illustrate how a continuous cultivation of old 
business and friends turns in large results. 
“Closing Prospects,” by A. H. Kahler, Peoria, 
Ill., who explained how he used the indirect 
method of questioning to bring his prospect “to 
point,” was roundly applauded. His develop- 
ment of “capitalizing resistance” under present 
conditions was especially forceful. T. J. Man- 
ley of the Detroit agency gave an interesting 
discussion on the same topic. 

Joe C. Caperton, Indianapolis, in handling the 
caption of “Mopping Up” hit the nail squarely 
on the head when he said that the time to get 
the settlement is with the application, and that 
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no medical examination should be let go longer 
than the day following the application. 

The morning of the second day’s session was 
given over largely to “Renewing and Reinstat- 
ing” business. This is one of the vital prob- 
lems affecting both companies and agents, and it 
was followed with particular interest. J. J. 
Pawloski of Chicago, H. H. Huston of Logans- 
port, Ind, Dr. H. C. West of Chicago, C. L. 
Stanley of Flint, Mich., and W. K. Blanchard 
of Peoria, Ill., were the principal speakers. It 
was brought out by these experienced salesmen 
that every lapsing policyholder should be called 
upon personally, it many times developing that 
not only is the business saved but appreciation 
is shown by citation to further new business. It 
was the consensus of opinion that the very argu- 
ments which originally sold the policy were the 
ones to use in urging reinstatement. It was 
further stated that the facts of future uninsur- 
ability, cash values and the original age rate 
were important factors. 

The afternoon session of the closing day was 
given over to a discussion of a departmental 
business by department heads, A. L. Portteus, 
cashier, Dr. J. B. Young, medical director, and 
E. P. Kepner, manager, policy department, 
being the principal speakers. 

An entertaining feature of the evening was 
moving pictures made at the home office of the 
company during the convention. Frank P. 
Manly, president of the company, in a modest 
but convincing way, gave a rehearsal of the 
company’s clean-cut past record and its future 
aims. —_———_—_—___—_ 
Plan for Thrift Week 

The Northern California Life Underwriters 
Association held the last luncheon meeting for 
the year last week at the Palace hotel, San 
I'rancisco. The speakers of the day were: 
Rev. Dr. Walter John Sherman, pastor of the 
Central M. E. Church of San Francisco, who 
addressed the association on “The Impressions 
of the Life Insurance Man from the Pulpit,” 
and Fred A. Wickett, inspector of agencies of 
the New York Life at San Francisco, who 
spoke on “The Value to the Life Insurance 
Man of Membership in the Life Underwriters 
Association.” 

The important order of business taken up by 
the meeting was the arrangement for participa- 
tion in the National Thrift Week campaign, 
January 17 to 24. 
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INSURANCE AND STATE 


Address by Walton L. Crocker, Presi- 
dent of John Hancock Mutual Life 


EFFECT OF WAR ON INSURANCE 


Term Policy a Makeshift at Best, He Tells 
Audience 


Walton L. Crocker, president of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
3oston, speaking before the fifteenth annual 
convention of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents on ‘insurance and the Modern 
Political State,” said, in part: 

We discern in the authority of governments 
the deepest and strongest instincts of man, 
translated into statute and regulation. Behind 
all man-written law appear life-impulses, whose 
mysterious power shapes the conscious move- 
ments of the world. 

From the beginning of recorded history the 
underlying law of clans and tribes and nations 
has been the expression of the primal love of 
life, instinctively seeking self-preservation and 
reproduction, involving ceaseless adjustments in 
the relations of the human family in accord with 
experience and the growth of the creative and 
perceptive faculties of reason. The love of 
self, in which is closely interwoven the passion 
for possession, and the diversity of physical, 
mental and spiritual endowment of man, all 
stamping him as individualistic at the base, are 
ineradicable traits bounding and defining all his 
acts and associations. 

The observation of Herbert Spencer that all 
activities fall into two great groups—those 
which constitute and sustain the life of the in- 
dividual and those which further the life of the 
race—relates in its application through the in- 
dividual to the fundamentals of the State. 

These activities determine the structure of 
the State in all ages. The form changes with 
the never-ending ebb and flow of life as the 
sands of the seashore change with the shifting 
current. It cannot remain fixed in outline, for 
the destiny of man is forever to move onward; 
yet the nature of its basis, the unseen element 
which vitalizes the State, remains unchanged. 
_ We recognize governments as organizations 
formed to administer laws. They are often con- 
fused with the State itself. Briand strikes a 
clear note on this point when he exclaims: 
“What is the democratic State? Is it the 
Government? That cannot be, because govern- 
ment is only an agent which executes orders.” 
Government, then, is subordinate to its creator, 
the people. It is only when given its creator’s 
own great powers, or when it seizes them, that 
government and the State may become identical 
and thus in time ripen into a despotism whose 
subjects were, in the beginning, its source of 
power. 

_The rapid acceptance of the insurance prin- 
ciple, during a generation, has brought it in 
that period from a relatively obscure position 
im practical economics to one of universal im- 
portance. It is a legitimate product of indi- 
vidualistic society. Through various organiza- 


tions has been gradually built a great system 
by which the people co-operate in absorbing the 
shock of economic loss. A broad concept of it 
is the voluntary association of free citizens for 
the purpose of mutually sharing losses occur- 
ring among the contributing members, in pro- 
portion to the contribution. Citizens may be- 
come insurers and insured. All insured -have 
full right of election of carrier, of degree or 
kind of coverage to be taken, and, not the least 
important, of withdrawal at will, while collec- 
tive bodies of citizen-insurers usually find a re- 
sponsive State to give them license. All of 
these liberties are consistent with the character 
of a free State. 

In our own country, where all insurance, 
practically speaking, is carried on by mutual or 
stock associations of individuals privately 


Watton L. Crocker, President 
The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


formed and operating in competition under 
State license and supervision, in keeping with 
the genius of American institutions in general, 
the past generation has witnessed the passage 
of the system through vicissitude, trial and re- 
generation, to unexampled expansion and tri- 
umphant service in great crises. The experience 
has demonstrated the quick response of the 
system as a whole to public sentiment and need, 
has shown that defects can be cured without 
killing, while the increased patronage given the 
several companies and. associations and the 
number of new insuring bodies formed and 
successfully maintained, testify to the general 
recognition of the usefulness of the institution. 
A system like this whose respective wings went 
through the San Francisco horror, the great 
war and the influenza epidemic, emerging sound 
and solvent after faithfully fulfilling the obli- 
gations arising from the fearful property loss, 
mortality and morbidity encountered in those 
events, is its own witness of its fitness to serve 
For the great test of an institution is in a 
crisis, and these three disasters furnished for 
our American companies the greatest tests ever 
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applied in our history. Minor defects are of no 
importance as against that record. 

There exists in the public attitude toward the 
system, however, a curious variation. between 
the extremes of favor and disfavor, which we 
must candidly recognize. Though the causes 
for this fluctuation do not show good reason 
for an adverse public attitude, their recital 
serves to explain why this state of things exists. 
For example, there are the corporate form un- 
der which most of the associations operate; the 
impressive growth shown in ever-mounting fig- 
ures, particularly those of the level-premium life 
companies, all denoting corresponding liability, 
though commonly mistaken for increasing 
wealth; the personal and confidential nature of 
the trust, contrasted with its little-understood 
basis; the natural difficulty which faces the pub- 
lic in comparing cost with coverage and service, 
often productive of doubt as to the reasonable- 
ness of the rate; the general tendency of the 
insured to be less concerned with the solvent 
financial strength of his insurer than the getting 
of a low present rate; and, finally, the imme- 
diateness of the rate-payment, an act the insured 
sees (and feels), contrasted with the future per- 
formance of the insurer’s contract, which, save 
where the maturity comes in his lifetime, the 
insured cannot see as he can the exchange of 
money for commodities. These conditions, for 
which no blame can be fairly attributed to the 
system, nevertheless all contribute to induce 
alternate esteem and envy, reliance and intoler- 
ance, acclaim and vilification, and as its very 
general public interest makes the system the in- 
evitable subject of State supervision, it becomes 
a shining target alike for the shafts of the 
demagogue and of the sincere reformer with a 
real or fancied mission. 

The companies and associations privileged to 
conduct the insurance business of our country 
are by virtue of such privilege charged with a 
broad responsibility for providing adequate 
coverage, under the best conditions possible, to 
our citizens. This responsibility is certain 
though at present undefined. That more and 
more these insuring bodies are conforming their 
practice to meet that responsibility is evident 
even to the casual observer. 

With the legal reserve life insurance compa- 
nies the broadening of coverage and service in 
response to new discoveries, demands and con- 
ditions of life is marked. Where prior to a 
generation ago the life contingencies insured 
against were of almost classic simplicity, as 
was natural in so comparatively new a growth, 
the essays into supplementary activities of real 
importance have very considerably rounded out 
the equipment of the system for practical use. 
Additional departments of coverage and liberal- 
ization of conditions therein are matters of 
frequent adoption by companies either from 
pressure of competition or from a recognition 
of the general theory above advanced. The 
notable movement into the fields of health, acci- 
dent, disability, group and sub-standard under- 
writing in the train of the enterprising pioneers 
among life companies in those related elements 
of hazard coverage in life strongly shows the 
drift of thought. In this broader field the life 
companies of the country appropriately find a 
place within the scope of their individual limi- 
tations. In particular the perception of the 
need for providing indemnity against that death- 





in-life—disability—has opened out a field of 
service which is rich in possibilities and social 
interest. As it is perfectly clear that all cover- 
ages of life hazards, in order to be of real 
value, should be continuing insurances for ma- 
terial periods roughly representing the produc- 
tive term of life and therefore during that 
period not cancellable by the insurer, it is en- 
couraging to find more and more generally a 
recognition of this theory in the modern in- 
surance of the casualty hazard. The ventures 
on this basis by the life companies into the 
realm of coverage for partial disability, supple- 
menting their already well-established plans for 
insuring total and permanent disability, are but 
an indication of the general tendency to advance 
in all departments of life coverage. 


Companies Doinc Goop Work 


In the field of health exploration, of life- 
prolongation, and kindred welfare work, many 
of the companies have done and are doing con- 
spicuous service. The relation of this phase of 
their work to the welfare of the general State 
is very close, on the principle that good done to 
a member of the body is a good done to the 
whole body. Activities which have for their 
end the reduction of mortality and morbidity 
costs are but the channels for the increase of 
the span of life and for the reduction of the 
waste of sickness. 

It is inevitable that such a program of ex- 
pansion should bring its own new problems and 
difficulties, but progress is also inevitable and 
a frank recognition of its benefits as well as its 
possible perils seems worth while. It is equally 
worth believing that if the companies continue 
to perform their duty in full scope and fidelity 
to cover the field and the needs thoroughly, both 
the reason and the room for the employment of 
other media will be less apparent than if a 
reactionary program were the rule. 

At the base of the whole system and its ex- 
pansion is the question of adequate rates, for 
upon it will depend the building of strong re- 
serves of surplus, the continuation of the many 
elements of service which have particularly dis- 
tinguished the companies and associations em- 
ploying agency bodies, the allowance of a rea- 
sonable return to the capital stock, if any, which 
is at hazard, and the maintenance of a liberal 
policy in claim settlements. A close rate may 
prejudice any or all of these essential points. 

But the main point is security. Better a safe 
rate than a sorry receivership. Low rates may 
be well encugh in fair weather. But do they 
provide for storm? It must be plain even to 
the uninstructed that the main point in insurance 
is—will it function in a crisis as well as in nor- 
mal times? Will it be there when it is most 
needed? For the level premium life companies 
this point is of peculiar interest. Organized on 
business principles, dependent upon pre-deter- 
mined rates fixed for an indefinite term, they 
are obliged to look the word “solvency” squarely 
in the face at all times. 

The events of 1918-19 opened the eyes of our 
people to the value of life insurance, but they 
caused serious inroads upon the surplus ac- 
counts of the companies. So long had we been 
free from such visitations that many of us had 
well nigh ceased to believe in war and plague 
as possibilities. A hard schoolmaster taught 
us our error on that point. The companies 
vere fortunate to have been well buttressed 
financially at the crisis. Is it to be imagined 
they will be found lacking in the event of any 
similar visitation? Such a thing is unbelievable. 
On the other hand, the sentiment is strong for 
even higher standards of surplus than before. 
It is of no use to say such unpreventable disas- 
ters will never come again. Some of us said 
that before, but they came. Next time it may 
be something even worse. The judgment which 
would ignore the lesson so plainly taught is not 
to be trusted. Any program of rates so inade- 
quate as to prevent the allowance of good serv- 
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ice, of reasonable return to the capital stock 
hazarded, if any, and a full and abundant meas- 
ure of reserve strength, whether such program 
should be adopted to meet frenzied competition 
or as a response to the demands of demagogues 
or of sincere if mistaken critics, deserves the 
epithet of unsound. 

The consideration of the socialistic or its 
ultimate, the communistic program, already re- 
ferred to, a theme of speculative controversy 
so broad, complex and bewildering, is scarcely 
to be justified here, however briefly, save in its 
relation to the future of our whole insurance 
system. If the radical movement ultimately 
prevails, it will take with it in its obliterating 
course all such mediums of public service as our 
own. For in the communist society it is diffi- 
cult to perceive the room for volitional insti- 
tutions of any kind, as all its activities must be 
relegated to the agency of government. Clothed 
thus with universal authority and invested with 
the monopolistic ownership of all means of pro- 
duction and distribution, such a government 
would seem likely to become a despotic power, 
at once administrator and sovereign. 

Nor is it easy to perceive how the -.world may 
be equitably and healthily adjusted on a basis 
of material equality by rigid formulas which 
cannot take note of the instinct to have and 
to hold, nor of varying natural conditions in- 
fluencing man’s life (climate, soil, etc.), nor of 
the unequal contribution of men to the burdens 
and the wealth of society—a contribution as 
varied as their native qualities of talent, indus- 
try, thrift, morality, idealism and aspiration. 
Any levelling process must be arbitrary. A 
method obviously involving so much of com- 
pulsion must mean a corresponding deadening 
of ambition in the individual and a rotting na- 
tional fibre. The State thus founded. instead of 
resting upon broad principles of right enforce- 
able upon all, becomes a mass-formation where 
the changing will of the unintelligent, or the 
power of the dictator, replaces organic law, and 
justice becomes but a name for any desired 
objective. 

It is equally difficult to find a tenable midway 
ground between the individualistic State and the 
complete communist society. If rights are 
gradually given to the State, so that in time it 
dominates every activity, what becomes of indi- 
vidual liberty? This question, repeatedly the 
subject of controversy, finds its answer in the 
drastic régime of Lenin. But the principle of 
Rousseau, that the citizen, having surrendered 
all his rights to the State, must undertake at its 
behest whatever functions it should choose to 
ordain, is seen as an earlier and prophetic dic- 
tum from the revolutionary camp itself. Can 
our national perception of the force of that rea- 
soning ever be counted upon to modify or re- 
strain the practical application of the principles 
of political radicalism? The answer cannot be 
plain at this time, but it is apparent that the 
hold of the principles of the Commune upon the 
minds of our people, in their desire for improve- 
ment of conditions, will wax or wane only as 
their growing reason and intelligence give light 
upon the profound question as to whether in 
grasping at the shadow of prosperity bv the 
recasting of their political State for fancied eco- 
nomic advantage they are in danger of losing 
the substance, liberty, through investing their 
government with powers which will tend to 
make it the ultimate master. 

And what of the American system of insur- 
ance? Our examination shows that though it 
is in itself a collective movement, it is com- 
patible with a free State and bears no resem- 
blance and gives no aid fo the political move- 
ment of social revolution. The best promise 
for its future lies in the fulness of its service 
and its continued worthiness to exist as a use- 
ful institution representing the genius and the 
traditions of the world’s greatest democracy. 
May this ideal be the end which we set as the 
goal of our endeavor! 
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The Last Few Weeks 

When a man dies, he must leave behind his 
family, his business, his memory. The man 
who passes away without life insurance leaves 
one or all of these in a bad fix, and yet they 
are what most men struggle and labor their 
whole life to leave in a respected and stable 
position. 

If you were to say to a man “You don’t love 
your family and you'll be glad to leave them in 
poverty,’ he’d call you something that we 
couldn’t print, and yet there are thousands who 
pass up the opportunity to secure life insurance 
and, also, there are thousands who haven't been 
approached at all. Too frequently the agent is 
to blame for these conditions. He hasn’t as 
yet become a believer in the fact that life in- 
surance is the protector of the dearest thing on 
earth, the home. Another point is also certain: 
if he hasn’t become zealously affected with the 
beneficence of his occupation, it is obvious that 
he is not trying to sell customers on the value 
of life insurance; he is simply trying to sell 
to the customers. Such sales are flimsy struc- 
tures on which to build a reputation as a pro- 
ducer. 

We must believe in our business. We must 
respect its broad meaning. We must realize its 
wonderful mission. We must believe in our- 
selves. 

There’s a logical need of life insurance in 
every home. The agent who is chockful of 
zeal, boiling over with enthusiasm, full of 
ginger and tremendously impressed with the 
magnificent breadth and depth of this great 
vocation of ours, this marvelous business, which 
is doing more than any other to smooth 
over the rough places in the lives of men, 
women and children, is finding the right pros- 
pects and creating the desire for his policies. 

Get the idea thoroughly grounded in your 
mind that you are a salesman, not a distributer, 
not a peddier. Make salesmanship your pro- 
fession and be proud of your calling. Study to 
improve. Always believe you can do what the 
other fellow can, and no record is too big for 
you to equal. 

Train 1921 is nearing the end of its run. The 
call will soon come to change cars. Before the 
whistle blows, take full advantage of the few 
weeks left to write up every ordinary you can, 
to visit as many homes as possible. You have a 
through ticket to success and nobody can cancel 
it but vourself. Don’t be side-tracked by any 
suggestion that you can’t write a ten or a 
twenty, a group or a wholesale. If you believe 
you are an insurance salesman, you are going 
to make the most out of the rest of the year, as 
evidence of the fact that you are also going to 
make a big start for 1922.—Prudential Record. 


Western Michigan Underwriters Meet 

On December 5 the life underwriters of 
western Michigan held a very enthusiastic 
meeting at the Browning hotel in Grand Rapids, 
Harry M. Truesdell being chairman. The 
hank proposition was argued pro and con and 
finally laid on the table. 

Robert Billings, who is to be chairman of 
the January meeting during thrift week and of 
the thrift week campaign, outlined his plans. 
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Industrial Opportunities 


Recently a weekly magazine, which is said 
to have the largest subscription of any Ameri- 
can magazine, had a long article concerning the 
large number of men who were being dropped 
from the payrolls of corporative concerns. 
And these included many of the officials of 
these companies, as well as the salesmen. Now 
jn one issue of a recent number of the Industrial 
Section of Tie Specrator we read of many 
promotions of industrial agents and managers in 
three of the great industrial companies. Not a 
month passes but lists of promotions are 
eiven out by one or more (generally by several) 
of these‘companies. Some agents are doubtless 
dropped; but if the facts were known, any 
such dropping of an agent is because he has 
not made good. 

From the time the first company entered the 
business in a little back room and in a petty way 
the opportunities for industrial agents have 
been ever on the increase. And the fact is that 
probably in no business whatever are there such 
opportunities for the man of ability as in the 
industrial field. 

When this business was new, the industrial 
agent expected to solicit insurance only among 
the industrial workers. To-day Mister Indus- 
trial not infrequently closes a case for an ordi- 
nary policy for an unusually large amount. 
While generally soliciting among mechanics 
and wage-earners, the skilled industrial will 
land a ten, twenty or fifty thousand ordinary 
application. 

This is to be expected. For any man learns 
anything by doing it, and the industrial agent, 
soliciting many men each day, has the very 
best of training for his task. The more indi- 
viduals, whatever their class in life, a man 
solicits for insurance, the more he gains knowl- 
edge of how to grip the attention of any man. 

The great actors and preachers and writers 
have always addressed themselves to the masses. 
Said the great tragedian Macready, after one of 
his wonderful presentations of a Shakespeare 
character, to his stage manager, who congratu- 
lated the actor on the enthusiasm shown by 
those in the boxes and the compliments show- 
ered from a royal party who had attended the 
performance, “I don’t care about all that, sir; 
hut how did the pit take me?” 

And Mr. Moody began in moving hearts not 
in the Metropolitan Opera House, where toward 
the end of his life he spoke to vast audiences, 
but in the slums. 

And the transcendent art of Mr. Dickens first 
met its success with the “Pickwick Papers,” 
which was intended for the man in the street 
and for the average “sport” of Great Britain. 
In creating Sam Weller, Dickens created an 
amazing human clown for all the Sam Wellers, 
as for everybody, to laugh with. 

Human nature is just the same, whether it sits 
in the private office at the desk of the’ manager 
r backs an electric riveter out in the yard of 
the plant. 

There was a time when in the life insurance 
business the “Three Cent a Week Man” was 
looked down upon. That time has long since 
Any successful industrial agent can 
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solicit anybody for life insurance, and to-day 
the executives of all companies recognize this 
fact. 


HOW TO GET PROSPECTS 


By M. F. Reed, Superintendent, Public 
Savings Insurance Company 

There is an old saying that the body from 
the neck down is worth $2.50, but from the 
neck up its value is unlimited. So with life 
insurance; the man who uses the topmost part 
of his anatomy is going to achieve greater re- 
sults than the person who depends solely on his 
muscular power. 

I remember on one occasion there was a prize 
offered to the agent who wrote the most 
babies under one year old within one week, and 
at that time I could not think of even one baby 
that might be written, so it was up to me to 
find some of them and enough to win a prize. 

The good manager that week happened to 
have a new agent that he wanted me to introduce 
to the business, so I informed him that we 
wanted to specialize on writing babies for the 
week and that we must concentrate our thought 
on doing this one thing. 

Since it was our prime object to write the 
babies, I told him that we would have to start 
a canvass for them. We then boarded a car for 
our field of operation. 

I said to him, “Now watch me find the 
babies.” The first house at which we called I 
asked the lady if her name was Mrs. Meyer. 
Of course she said ‘‘No.” After showing my 
disappointment I said, “Then I have the wrong 
address. Could you tell me where the Meyers 
family lives?” To aid her I told her that they 
had a new heir and that I was sure they lived 
in her immediate neighborhood. She pointed 
out at once four houses where they had new 
babies. By using the same tactics at other 
places at which we called we returned to the 
office at 5 P. M. with applications written on 
thirteen babies that afternoon, and at the end 
of the week won the handsome prize with 
thirty-one applications all on babies less than 
one year old.—The Banner. 


Selling Sentiment 

At this particular time of the year the 
thoughts of all men naturally turn to their 
homes and families. Home ties are made 
stronger and the many little remembrances that 
are received from friends scattered over the 
country tend to make even the busiest man 
pause for a moment to imbibe the spirit of the 
season. 

Sentiment abounds at Christmas time and if 
you will appeal to your prospects through sen- 
timent their hearts will be opened more easily 
at this time of year. 

The Christmas Policy Jacket was designed 
to aid the salesmen in creating the spirit of 
the season. Just to remind your prospect that 
all of his hopes and ambitions are centered 
around his little family, which can be main- 
tained through life insurance no matter what 
may happen to him, will give you an opening 
just now when sentiment is so much a part of 
all of us —The Equiowa. 
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Why Some Agents Fail 

The reason for the failure of many indus- 
trial insurance men is that they become insur- 
ance beggars instead of insurance salesmen. Do 
not let your policyholders know that you are 
charged with lapses. When a policyholder, falls 
in arrears, ask for the P. R. B. and the policy 
and show him what he will lose by being in 
arrears. 

Some agents write insurance and some sell 
it. A policy which is really sold is always 
permanently placed. The time to make a policy 
permanent is right after the application ,is 
signed; fill out a receipt in a business-like way 
and nine times out of ten you will get the pre- 
mium. This is the only way to convince yourself 
that the man is really going to be a policyholder. 
Most cases, properly sold, remain on the com- 
pany’s books if they are faithfully taken care 
of thereafter. 

Always keep busy while on your debit. Let 
your people know that you have no time to 
waste. Demand their book and money promptly, 
have a definite time to call each week, and do 
not get too friendly. Talk business instead of 
gossip. It always pays to make the acquaint- 
ance of the man of the house, if possible. Fol- 
low up your lapsed cases and try to keep at 
least one policy in force in each home, as it 
may be the means of reviving the balance of the 
family’s insurance. 

Do not let your policyholders know it if you 
feel blue. It helps to talk prosperity in every 
home. Look prosperous, dress neatly and clean, 
but never appear proud. Leave every home 
with a smile, even though you may feel down- 
hearted. Be in one continuous contest with 
yourself, with your goal set high. My aim is 
to make $1.50 increase each week. 

Make a close study of every policyholder in 
your book as to age, amount, etc., and always 
talk additional insurance in each family. Tell 
them that the company has called your attention. 
to the fact that Johnny is now twelve years 
old, has only a ten-cent policy and should in- 
crease it. In many cases you will get an or- 
dinary policy. If you don't, some other live 
agent will. Be on the job at all times. Don’t 
bother about the other company’s policy; talk 
your own. We have the ‘very best policy at 
the very lowest cost. Use your pencil to show 
the prospect plain figures. He will be glad 
to read them. Do not wait too long to produce 
the application and take his order. Plan your 
work and then work, work, work. You can- 
not fail if you are fully determined—S. L. 
Goss, Western and Southern Life Insurance 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 





The Christmas Sentiment 
Make use to the fullest extent of the Christ- 
mas sentiment. It rises spontaneous every year 
in December, and does not by repetition dimin- 
ish in strength. Wife and little daughter are 
objects of especial tenderness at Christmas time, 
and many and many a father buys at this 
season for them and for Christmas perpetua- 
tion who is immovable at other times. But 
more than that, the Christmas policy gives a 
wide opening for thrusting forward a pros- 

pect’s general insurance need.—Points. 





JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 


Tribute to Roland O. Lamb in the 
*Company’s Service Paper 








LEADERS FOR TEN MONTH PERIOD 





Numerous Promotions from Agency Ranks 
to Assistants 

The John Hancock Field, in its last issue, 
contains a tender tribute to the late president 
of the company, Roland Olmsted Lamb, who is 
described as “a thoroughly good man and an 
able executive—one who has endeared him- 
self to us all by his splendid manhood, justice, 
kindliness and patience; one whose life was 
practically wholly devoted to our company and 
whose able administration is reflected in the 
fair repute and great expansion of our busi- 
ness.” 

The Field also contains an excellent portrait 
of President Walton L. Crocker.» In acknowl- 
edging its fealty to its new chief the Field 
says: 

Mr. Crocker brings to this high office an ex- 
perience of over thirty years of active service 
in the interests of the company and a keen 
knowledge of the business in its different 
branches. 

Mr. Crocker carries with him the best wishes 
of every member. of the company’s organization, 
all of whom are greatly pleased at his well- 
merited advancement. / 

The leaders for the ten months at the end 
of October, 1921, are as follows: Assistant 
superintendents leading—on weekly premium 
increase, Mr. O’Connor of Cambridge; on gross 
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ordinary issues, Mr. Lamm of New York, I, 
and on gross A. F. issues, Mr. Shanessy of 
Roxbury. 

Agents leading on weekly premium increase: 
Mr. Johnson of Cambridge; on gross ordinary 
issues, Mr. Langberg of New York, V, and on 
gross A. F. issues, Mr. Koch of Roxbury. De- 
tached assistant superintendents leading—on 
weekly premium increase: Mr. Odlum of (Nor- 
wich) New London Agency; on gross ordinary 
and A. F. issues: Mr. Phelan of (Newport) 
Fall River Agency. 

The John Hancock has published a list show- 
ing the twenty-five leading assistant superin- 
tendents in ordinary issues and the fifty leading 
assistant superintendents on gross increase on 
average per man as of October 31, I9gII, ten 
vears ago. In this list, twenty-seven men 
recorded as assistant superintendents have 
since become superintendents and they comprise 
just twenty-five per cent of the present staff of 
104 superintendents. 

The following named gentlemen have been 
promoted from the agency ranks to assistants 
in the districts of their service: Robert Card- 
well, Elizabeth and John W. McCormick, Day- 
ton. Promoted and transferred: William J. 
O’Connell, from agent at Long Island City to 
assistant at Elizabeth; Israel Cohen, from agent 
at Philadelphia, IV, to assistant at Hartford; 
Raymond S. Foote, from agent at New London 
to assistant at New Britain; Gilbert F. Vogel, 
from agent at St. Louis, IT, to assistant at St. 
Louis, I. 

Assistants transferred: Michael H. Lewan- 
doski, from Trenton to Glens Falls; Nicholas 
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J. Murray, from Lowe to Schenectady; Robert 
Clayton from Elizabeth to Newark. 

Other changes: Anton Rottmueller, from 
application inspector to assistant at large at 
East St. Louis; Ernest James, from application 
inspector at Pawtucket to secretary’s depart- 
ment home office; Frank J. Brown, from cashier 
of East St. Louis to same capacity at St. 
Louis, ITI; Urban L. Schavo, from cashier at 
St. Louis, III, to assistant superintendent at 
same agency; training cashier, Garland L, 
Gardiner, of East St. Louis to agency cashier, 
same district, and Thomas R. Roberts, from 
application inspector and claim adjuster to as- 
sistant at large at Cleveland, I. 


Celebrates Sixty-fifth Birthday 


Heber J. Grant, president and founder of the 
Heber J. Grant and Company Agency, Inc., and 
the Utah Home Fire Insurance Company of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and one of the insurance 
experts of the intermountain country, was 
deluged with letters and telegrams of con- 
gratulations and numerous boquets of flowers 
on the occasion of his sixty-fifth birthday. Mr, 
Grant has been in the insurance business since 
a youth, when he acted as an agent in his spare 
time. He is familiar with life insurance as well 
as fire and casualty lines, and is president of 
the Beneficial Life of Salt Lake. 


Pan-American to Write Health and 
Accident 
It is announced that the Pan-American Life 
of New Orleans is about to undertake the writ- 
ing of health and accident lines. It will also 
write sub-standard life risks shortly. 





THE ART OF CANVASSING 


HOW TO SELL INSURANCE 











BY THE LATE WILLIAM MILLER 


Formerly superintendent of agencies of a large life insurance company 


This is one of the most instructive little works for canvas- 
sers in the life insurance field, and it has proved its worth 
by passing through nine large editions. A reprint of -the 
eighth edition of this book has been issued by The Spectator 
Company, and its lessons are just as valuable to-day as when 
first penned. ‘Thousands of agents throughout the country 
have learned their first steps in life insurance canvassing 
through the medium of this book, and what it has done for 
them it will do for others. 

The major portion of this book consists of suggestions as 
to the best methods of success in writing business; what 
occasions should be sought and what avoided for a presen- 
tation of the subject of insurance; what to do and how to 
do it; in short, how to get at a man and secure his application. 
The book is written in a plain, straightforward manner, 
free from technicalities, and is valuable alike to the raw 
recruit and the veteran. 

The Eighth Edition of THE ART OF CANVASSING is 
most handsomely printed and bound in red flexible binding, 
the size being convenient for the pocket. 

Prices: 


Single Copies - - - - - - $2.00 
25 ‘ce = = = = = = 45,00 
50 ‘se = = = = = = 85.00 

100 ‘6 - = = = = = = 160.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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A Thousand and One Hints 


TO AGENTS OF 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
By 
W. Meador 


This work, prepared by a manager of wide 
activities in the industrial field, shows through 
a series of conversational talks how an agent 
should start his canvass, keep up collections 
and overcome objections to a proposition for 
industrial life insurance. 


Price per copy, cloth bound, $1.00 


Special prices quoted on large quantities. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
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MAKING IT PAY 


Life Business Not a Last Resort, But 
a Fine Occupation 


AVERAGE EARNINGS HIGH 


Has Freedom to Develop His Business to 
Best of His Ability 


By Rosert H. CLark 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 


If a few years ago a young man, who had 
completed his education and was seeking a busi- 
ness to which he could devote his time and 
energies, were directed to the office of a life 
insurance company, his first words would have 
been: “Life insurance is the last resort for 
those who have failed in other ventures, and, 
therefore, not a business for me.” And if he 
should have submitted the matter to many of 
his friends they would have agreed with him. 

A young man who graduates from high 
school and wishes to attain a profession is 
obliged to devote a good many years in prepara- 
tion for his life’s work, and this means that 
funds are to be acquired through his parents or 
friends, or sometimes through his own efforts 
and college scholarships, to enable him to reach 
the goal of his desires. When he enters his 
chosen profession he finds that he has a heavy 
task confronting him. If he is graduated from 
a medical college he realizes that patients come 
but slowly. If a lawyer, clients are reluctant 
to employ his services simply on account of his 
lack of experience. If a clergyman, he is 
drafted to a small town or village or accept a 
subordinate position in a city church which will 
give him a sum sufficient to supply the bare 
necessities of life. It is only after a long wait 
and arduous work that recognition is accorded 
him, and this, the records show, is obtained only 
by a very small portion of those who enter these 
professions. 

If on the day of his graduation a medical 
student, now -a physician by virtue of having 
received his degree, were presented with the 
good will of 4 large practice, built up by a well- 
known and successful physician, or a young 
graduate of theology were ushered into one of 
the larger churches, or a young lawyer were 
invited into partnership with a leading and 
therefore successful law firm, they would 
scarcely be able to believe that such a piece of 
good fortune could happen to them. And yet 
this is precisely what happens to the young 
man who seeks employment in the weekly pre- 
mium branch of a well-conducted life insur- 
ance company. He is not required to present 
his credentials in the form of college degrees. 
He is requested to show evidence of intelligence, 
good character and citizenship. He is given a 
well-established business (in which thousands 
of dollars have been invested) to conserve and 
build up for his personal gain and for the 
benefit of his clients. 

He is unlike the laborer, the shoe worker, 
the merchant and the mill worker, who is re- 
quired to present himself at a certain hour each 
morning and remain at his work until the clos- 
ing bell has sounded. He is not required to be 
under the watchful supervision of a floor walker 
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or inspector, etc., but is given his freedom to 
develop his business to the best of his ability 
after he has been carefully instructed in the 
principles and practices of life insurance. 

This freedom of movement, this opportunity 
to develop his business, is frequently lost sight 
of by the life insurance salesman. The reason 
for this is that so many men are unappreciative 
of the value of time. They fail to concentrate 
their minds on the business of the day and its 
requirements. If a life insurance man could but 
realize the possibilities of the business and the 
profits that would accrue to him by devoting 
a certain number of hours each day to his call- 
ing, and, in addition, set before himself the 
task of making a predetermined number of in- 
terviews each day, there would be but very few 
failures in this very lucrative business. Not 
every man, of course, is adapted to the career 
of a salesman, and for this reason an applicant 
should be carefully examined as to his previous 
experience in business, his ability to meet and 
mingle among those who to him are strangers. 
Above all, the life insurance man of to-day 
must have a broad view which will enable him 
to appreciate the great service he is rendering 
each day of his life to those with whom he 
comes in contact. If he does not derive pleasure 
in the thought that with each policy sold and 
delivered he is a factor in establishing the 
economic independenée of his client, his success 
will be impaired and the day of his departure 
from the life insurance business will not long 
be delayed. 

What are the indispensable characteristics of 
the successful life insurance salesman? 

Honesty, faith, a power to visualize, great 
optimism and a character strong enough to do 
the day’s work without conscious effort, without 
expressed volitional deliberation. 


It’s the New Faces that Count 

Many agents make the mistake of hanging 
too long and too continuously to old prospects. 
Don’t do it! You can grow awfully stale in 
going after prospects whom you cannot close, 
and the result has a very demoralizing and 
depressing effect upon your mentality. 

Put your old unclosable-for-the-moment pros- 
pects on a reserve list and pick them up again 
later on. By that time they may have seen a 
new light; during it the situation may have 
changed or new features may have been intro- 
duced enabling you to go to see them again. 
Anyhow, the continual dropping of water 
wears away a stone—providing it keeps drop- 
ping. Continually be on the lookout for new 
faces and get in touch with different and broad- 
ening lines of clients. Don’t confine yourself 
to any particular class or lines of business in 
which, if anything goes wrung, you may be 
down and out and have to locate yourself anew. 
That’s bad business. Bad business. ° 

In short, broaden out and see new faces. 
Out of every ten such you should be able to 
write one.—Stimulus. 


The minutes of the proceedings of the six- 
teenth annual meeting of the American Life 
Convention have been issued. They cover the 
meeting at Indianapolis in October, 1921. The 
convention has also issued its Manual, dated 
December I, 1921, 
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- PRUDENTIAL: HAPPENINGS 


Toronto 2 Continues to Lead Canadian 
Division in Industrial 
PROMOTIONS TO ASSISTANT SUPER- 
INTENDENTS 


Many Agents’ Establishing New High 
Records Despite Dull Times 


Under the leadership of Superintendent S. W. 
Shepard, the Toronto 2 district of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of Newark, is lead- 
ing the Canadian division in industrial in both 
increase and on a proportionate basis. This 
district has maintained its leadership for the 
past five years. 

Among the recent promotions are the follow- 
ing: Agent I. J. Holden, Jr., of Columbus, 
Ohio, advanced to assistant superintendent; 
Daniel A. DeVries, Passaic, N. J., district, ad- 
vanced to assistant superintendent; F. D. Ken- 
nedy, agent in the Lewiston, Me., district, pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent; Louis Kress, 
Baltimore 2 district, to assistant superintendent ; 
Agent John H. Barrick, Washington, D. C., to 
assistant superintendent; Michael G. Cusick, 
prominent in the assistancy ranks of the Scran- 
ton, Pa., district, to special assistant superin- 
tendent in that city. 

A number of promotions from the agency 
ranks of the Canadian division have been made 
recently to the more responsible position of 
assistant superintendent. Among these may be 
mentioned Austin O’Brien of Calgary, Alta.; 
Dougald White of St. John, N. B., Wilfrid 
Dion of Quebec, P. Q.; Henry Beaumier of 
Three Rivers, P. Q.; Thomas Pollard of Mon- 
treal 1, P. Q.; Gustave Forget and Ovila 
Gagne, both:of Montreal 2, P. Q., and George 
S. Watson of Kingston, Ont. 

Individual accomplishments include: 

Assistant Superintendent T. Callahan of New 
Orleans, having the lowest arrears per cent in 
the southern division. He no doubt is giving a 
good deal of thought to this important feature 
of his work and having his band of straight 
canvassers teach the policyholders the redeeming 
lesson of large advance payments. 

Agent Philip Frew of the Terre Haute, Ind., 
district, having shown fine progress in handling 
all details of his agency work. His efforts have 
been rewarded by his promotion to the position 
of assistant superintendent in the same district. 

Superintendent L. F. Miller of Reading, Pa., 
leading Division K in the lowest percentage of 
ordinary net cancellations to amount in force. 

D. W. Wentzel, agent of the Harrisburg, Pa., 
district, leading Division K in amount of new 
business for the year. 

Agent George T. Stouffs of Richmond, Va., 
having a steady production of ordinary. 

The name of Agent H. C. Batty of the Utica 
district is ranked among the leading 100 agents 
of the company in ordinary net issue, and he is 
the leading agent of the district. Coincidentally, 
his assistant superintendent, J. H. Baker, holds 
the same relative position among the leading as- 
sistant superintendents of the company, and he 
is also the leader in the Utica district among 








‘ 
the assistant superintendents in ordinary net 
issue. 

Agent Barney Wolff of Brooklyn 12 is mak- 
ing another one of his big ordinary records this 
yeal \t the 
agents in the district and holds sixteenth posi- 
agents in the 


present time he leads all the 
the list of the leading 
Mr. Wolff has also succeeded 


tion on 
Prudential field. 
in placing a substantial group case. 

\gent Mayer Rotstein of Chicago 1 district, 
who has served the company since September 
10, 1906, has faithful and successful 
Prudential worker, and recently became a mem- 
of the Prudential Old Guard. 


been a 


ber of Class C 
Hlis entire service has been spent in Chicago. 

\eent George Kistner of Philadelphia 6 com- 
pleted twenty years of service on November 6 
and now wears the diamond badge emblematic 
of his entrance into Class D of the Prudential 
Old Guard. 

Che Philadelphia 11 district under the leader 


hip of Superintendent Charles Gronquist is 


leading Division D in industrial increase on a 


Ss 


per man basis. The district is well ahead of its 


1020 record in this branch. Indications are that 


the eood work will be continued, as the district 
also has the distinction of having the lowest 
percentage of arrears in the division. . 
Burton J. Pearson of the New York 6 dis- 
trict, Max Siegel and Meyer Kaplan of the 
New York 8 district, and Frank H. Bell of the 
New York 10 office have all recently joined the 
: their i 


class of successful workers and title 1s 


now assistant superintendent. 
Merkle of Indianapolis 1 


Assistant August 


has been promoted to the superintendency in the 


Lafayette district. 


FOR LIFE INSURANCE CHAIR 


Life Underwriters Appoint 
mittee to Make Arrangements 
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EARN SATISFACTION 





A Line of Work Where Money Earn- 
ings Are But a Part 


SAM PARMLEE 


He Left Three Millions But He Couldn’t 
Eat a Ripe Pippin 

Catskill lives a 

farmer who, like many men who dig their liv- 

“aisn't 

much you get in dollars fer yer work 

3en Frank- 


Back in the Mountains 
ings from the soil, is a philosopher. 
how 
that counts,” says the up-country 
lin. ‘It be how much satisfaction ye gits fer 
th’ dollars ye gits. Take Samuel Harrington 
Parmlee, used ter sit next to in the 
school over on th’ East Branch! 

Samuel Harrington in 
He were Sam Parmlee, bowlegged, and 
freckled as a trout, an’ full of fun ez ye finds 
em. He was keen on ‘rithmetic, but fer other 
things he wan't over-bright, ’cept in tradin’. 


what | 
“tle wern’t them 


days. 


traded marbles with Sam, he'd git all 
Folks said Sam's Pa didn’t dare 
start a trade with him. 

‘Bout th’ time Sam left off schooling he 
clerkin’ fer ’ 
iryville. Fust thing ye knowed Sam up and 


If ve 


ver marbles. 


began Hiram Beechly, down ter 








Hliram’s eldest." There were two on 
‘em, Bert and Sairy, left-overs in th’ marryin’ 


deal, scrawny gals what nobody ‘d take up 


with. But Sam knew what he was a’ter, though 
they do say for tongue-lashin’ ‘bout nothin’ 


Sairy took th’ cake. 


‘A year or so ater we giv Sam and Sairy 


—~— 
o 
oO 


their tin-pannin’ an’ shivaree, ez we do 
thout at a weddin,’ there over th’ door of the 


store, and trade had been humpin’ sin’ Sam 


was let in, 


was ‘Beechly and Parmlee.’ 
“’Twere't so long later we heers Sam be 


goin’ ter N’York; some kind of an offer from 


. 1 1 -— | . . > . . rd 
a DIg Wholesale store, What Was Sellin goods 


ter th’ Claryville store. 





; eee 
ime slides on and we heers lots of things 


‘bout Sam. How he’s makin’ spondulics easy 
te ?: a i , h ora 
ve up here find it hard. How somewheres 


N’Jersey Sam's built hisself a housen 
yg ez th’ old tannery, what's a : 


1 


Claryville, so big, we hears, he 





different room every day fer 





Chen we heers there’s trouble atween Sam 
ds S we hat sa? th? aerane 
z Sally meems hes bdenavin tn Way ne 
tas, dAe-xskl bat they calls his. secretary 
ce tc With What Thev Calis S secretary 
. 1, 1. . 1 oe ae ee ee 
Say, bout then Sam must hev stutfed cotten 
1 = | 1 ,c h; ly ? 
1 his ears \nyhow, there was a big law 
loin’s. Saury’s livin,’ folks say, at a hotel in 
roy , : , 1 
N’York: raked in a hundred thousand so 
1 4 : cr 
tn yreak-off. 
Years slipped on. One a'ternoon, ‘bout ten 
>O, | was out pickin’ apples, an’ ef there's 
t kes ter do it be pick yples! 
I ers 11) IMONtL le } L yO SN V ) ) 
stone th’ « \ felle vith brand 
what looked like some kind ) 
rm helps ut n th’ ttom hile in \} scraw 
od like red 
COOKE KE a Scares \ gged up } 
th , , ' 
( CiOules ice 2 COLOr i veathnered 
CK D6 t, and as m WTrINKIes Ss ve sees 
+4 4 
t ed butternut she 
ZO 


Thursday 


“Ye could hev blown me down with a feather 
when th’ skeleton was helped to me by the uni- 
form chap and opens up its skull an’ says, “I 
see ye doesn’t recognize me! I’m Samuel Har- 
ington Parmlee—don’t ye know Sam Parmlee?” 

“I helped him set down on th’ wheelbarrow I 
was carryin’ apples in. ‘Take a pippin,’ I says. 
‘Here’s one ripe clean ter th’ core!’ Th’ skele- 
ton shook its skull. ‘Might be th’ death of me,’ 
he groans. ‘Has ter keep ter a careful diet! 
Nothin’ much I kin eat!’ 

“*Tweren’t a pleasing visit. 





’Tisn’t ez nice 
ez goin’ trout fishin’ ter go ter a funeral. But 
seein’ all that was left of Sam Parmlee was a 
sight worst than goin’ ter a funeral of a bosom 
friend. 

“Sam died come a year later. Th’ papers 
said he left three million—went mostly, th’ 
papers said aterward, all in lawin’ over Sam’s 
will. 

“Ez I says, ’tisn’t how much ye gits in dol- 
lars fer yer work ez counts. It’s how much 

as 


e1ts 
gits. 


satisfaction ye gits fer th’ dollars ye 


A Lesson 


Sam’s life is a good lesson 


\n industrial agent will not, it is highly im- 
ion i eal ar la e 4 4+99¢ 
probable he will, accumulate a large fortune. 
[f he earns a fair support for his family and a 


nod . +1 130 °4N ~menae <c all ha ea 
modest surplus, this in most cases is all he can 





expect. He is not in a trade where large for- 
tunes are created. 
1 tusal « at se ~ +e } 1 a 1 
istrial agent is in a trade where he 


nost compiete satisfaction with his 


aa ° ° 
opportunities [or not 





advancement and a constantly in- 


“rege me 7 } } 4 . 1 th- Lb 1c vyerw 
creasing income, Dut he can Teel that he 1s very 
t 





useful to his fellow men. What he gets out of 
tha mnanex a at —- p> on . har mam bh 
the money he makes is tar more than can be 
eines acini - 
Mids eC ALlit ©C dt als 

Re = nay tf hes me ¢ r n 

it 18 generaily\ oniy at Ttirmes OL War and 
vnen patriotism Durns in the heart t met 

a antes danonay 

it it quite naturai 

Si ces for one’s country 
: 

en is the man who ¢ t 





5 To Qe in 








s 

Y 
en were mo omtortable, were better fed 

e better ed, were more peaceful in tl 
sntitic Alice. srvapaaan 0 On ee, vee — 
ds tha ( adavs. ine eiectric lignt, gas 
uel, running water in kitchens and bath- 
oms, a thousand conveniences, have amaz- 
ngly improved the material condition of man- 
<ind. Go back e hundred years and men 
ved in squalor hardly now to be compre- 
‘ ‘ 

d. N can we believe that the end is 
vhere near reached. Mankind of the future 
JOY ntless improvements on our man- 


‘ f 5 resent 
Racer aa 
KING DACKWARD 


a bit of time 


uldred years ago even 
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** Life Insurance and 


—How [lo Sell It” 


ERE’S A BOOK “chock full” of the 

newest there is in life insurance salesman- 
ship—the actual methods; plans; suggestions; 
money making, sales-producing ideas of the 
most successful salesmen. As interesting as 
it is helpful. Not the theory of one man but 
the compilation of experiences of -nearly a 
hundred star producers. They tell you how 


they do it. Get this book of good things. 


ABSORBING AND INTERESTING 
$1.00 postpaid 





The Insurance Field Co. 


Incorporated — 
Box 617 Louisville, Ky. 











The A B C of Life Insurance 


A new edition of this standard work, originally compiled and 
written by the late Charles E. Willard, has just been published, 
being entirely rewritten, enlarged and improved by 


MILLARD KEYS, A. M., 
Associate of the Actuarial Society of America. 


There are no technicalities nor abstruse mathematical prob- 
lems in this work, but it tells what life insurance is in a plain, 
straightforward manner. The elementary principles that gov- 
ern Life Insurance are treated in a simple, readable form that 
can readily be understood. 

It was felt that the book as it stood did not fully meet the 
conditions found to-day, and because of that the book has been 
entirely rewritten. The aim of the reviser has been to make 
the original work fit modern conditions, while at the same time 
preserving the simplicity of the original text. 


Important New Features in This Edition 


Write for circular, which explains in detail the many im- 
portant new features added to this book. 

The author of The A B C of Life Insurance planned to keep 
his text matter and tables down to 100 pages, so as to enable 
any intelligent man entering the business of life insurance, and 
desiring to obtain an easy lesson in the foundation principles 
of life insurance, to thus be able to peruse and absorb the con- 
tents of the book by a few hours’ study. 


PRICE PER COPY $2.00 


Liberal discounts when ordered in quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WiLtiAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 














NEW EDITION 


Inheritance Taxation 


A Talking Proposition 
for Life Insurance 


A second edition of Gleason & Otis on Inheritance Taxation 
has just been published, treating of the Inheritance Tax Law, 
State and Federal, under six topics as follows: 

1. The nature of the tax and the constitutional 
principals that limit and control its imposition. 

2. The different transfers taxable, viz., by will, 
interstate law, gift in comtemplation of death, 
life insurance, etc. 

3. The parties and their interests, residence of the 
decedent, relationship of the beneficiaries, ex- 
emptions, life estates, remainders, mortuary ta- 
bles and calculations of the value of life interests. 

4. The property transferred and the problems aris- 

ing out of its situs and valuation. 

Procedure, necessarily confined to the New York 
practice, though it is largely followed in other 
States, and authorities from these States are 
cited where applicable. 

6. General resume of the status and an extended 
discussion .of the provisions of the Federal and 
New York acts. 

There was quite a wide sale of the first edition af this book 
published in 1917, and among insurance men it attracted much 
attention and numerous copies were sold. 

The new edition is a modern, complete and exhaustive 
treatise on the problems arising from graded inheritance tax- 
ation rates, non-resident estates and conflicting jurisdictions, 
with the revised statutes of the several States and the latest 
Federal Act. 


Life Insurance and Inheritance Taxation 


Insurance of the inheritance tax provides a means for paying 
the tax due on any estate without sacrificing any part of the 
estate by a forced sale in an unfavorable market. To that 
extent insurance of the inheritance tax assists the Government 
and State authorities in collecting the tax due promptly. 

Therefore Life Insurance and Inheritance Taxation is prov- 
ing a very vital question with Insurance Agents, and this new 
edition of Gleason & Otis on Inheritance Taxation ought to 
have a large sale in the insurance field, for the following reasons: 


No State but Tennessee taxes life insurance when 
payable direct to the beneficiary and not to the estate. 

The Federal statute of 1919 taxes insurance poli- 
cies aggregating more than $40,000 as part of the 
estate although payable direct toa beneficiary. This 
provision is of doubtful constitutionality. 

The increase of inheritance taxation, both State 
and Federal, makes it advisable to create a sinking 
fund through life insurance for the payment of such 
taxes in order to preserve intact the securities of an 
estate. 

Every estate of $50,000 must pay a Federal tax and 
every estate must pay a tax in the State of domicile, 
except in South Carolina, Alabama and Florida, and 
the District of Columbia. In addition to this, nearly 
every State taxes the transfers of stock in domestic 
corporations held by non-resident decedents. 

These facts and many others of interest to life insurance agents 
and investors appear in the new edition of Gleason & Otis on 
Inheritance Taxation. This is the only work on the subject 
published in five years and contains all the statutes, both State 
and Federal. 

The special chapter on life insurance, page 157 of the new 
edition, reviews the authorities in the several States on the 
subject of life insurance as related to Inheritance Taxation. 


Or 


One volume, 1205 pages, bound in Buckram 
Price per copy, $10.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO wn 2°" NEW YORK 
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man’s history—when a wage-earner died his 
wife immediately became a drudge, working 
for a miserable pittance, and, as a matter of 
course, the children went into the town or city 
almshouse. Very likely the wife herself would 
go into one of those wretched institutions which 
Dickens describes so vividly. That was what 
happened universally, even among the middle 
classes of overseers of factories and petty 
tradesmen. Of course, in some measure, this is 
true to-day, but the modern charitable institu- 
tion is very different from the almshouse of a 
hundreds years ago, and a charitable institution 
is far less a refuge for the dependents of a dead 
wage-earner than formerly. 


But ONE Brince 

The death of a wage-earner who has de- 
pendents brings a critical period. If this can be 
bridged for even a few months, the chances 
are that the family will be kept together. There 
is only one bridge in what we call industrial life 
for such a crisis—industrial life insurance. 

Among the terrible ills of humanity is the 
degradation of womanhood in prostitution 
caused by poverty. There are many who say 
that there is no solution to all prostitution, and, 
speaking frankly, it is probable that there will 
be this class until the end of time. But the 
numbers of fallen womanhood, compared with 
the general population, can be decreased, and 
mainly by but one social mechanism—industria! 
life insurance. 

Ii there are 
self-supporting, and a wage-earner dies, leaving 
say doctors’ bills and funeral ex- 


girls of sixteen to eighteen, not 





only debts 
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penses—it needs no social expert to inform any- 
one what is likely to happen to the girls. Bridge 
over one year by a death claim payment and in 
most cases the girls have not gone upon the 
street and are earning an honest living. There 
is only one great palliative for prostitution in 
the aggregate—industrial life insurance. 

Surely the industrial solicitor gains from the 
money he earns far more satisfaction than can 
be gained by the majority of workers. 








ANSWERING THE TELEPHONE 


After Politeness Brevity is Next Requisite, 
Says Metropolitan Life 
Telephoning, we all know, is a time-saver. 
Yet who would dream it from the way some 
people handle this convenience? There are per- 
haps two rules that should be remembered be- 
fore all others in answering, or, for that matter, 
i These are brevity 
Courtesy, of course, comes first 


in making telephone calls. 
and exactness. 
of all, for if one cannot be polite over the tele- 
it is better not to use the instrument— 
and how many temptations there are to forget 
politeness in this particular phase of business 


phone, 


dealing ! 

But after politeness, brevity is certainly the 
first requisite. Don’t waste time in unnecessary 
words. Mr. A. calls Mr. B.’s department. The 
voice of a fair stenographer or a young office 
boy responds. Mr. A. says, “Is Mr. B. there?” 
“Yes,” comes the answer, and silence. Naturally 
Mr. 
he telephone. Nothing happens. Suddenly 
\Ir. A. realizes the person at the other end of 
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out Illinois. 


Our System: 
All ages taken from date of birth. 


Benefits: 


residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. 


Premiums: 


weeks of this year. 
Supt. from the time he starts. 


ance companies in the U. S. for some years. 
months. 


Apply, 


and work for «he Globe. 


431 S. Dearborn St., 





industrial insurance of good record in Chicago, Chicago Heights, 
Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan and intervening towns and through- 


Tx: Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordinary and 


The population of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, 
within the ‘‘forty mile limit’? reached by and through suburban transpor- 
tation, practically all one city, gives unequaled facilities to transact business, 
particulariy in ‘‘Paying Claims on Sight’’ in the industrial branch. 


Can handle men who can write ordinary business. 


All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability benedt 
8,000 death, total and permanent disability and other cash benefits paid or 


Can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly. 
“‘Claims Paid on Sight.”’ 


Contracts given with or without lapses being charged. J 
contract an ex-Asst. Supt. of another company earned $4,000 the first 30 


Under the Globe system an experienced representative can become a 
Progress of the Globe is five times greater than the average of life insure 


This year for the first six 


Increase in Premium Income...20 Per Cent 
Increase in Assets..... ee 30 Per Cent 


If you are a progressive industrial life insurance man come to Chicago 


Globe Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Chicago, IIl. 


T. F. Barry, Sec. and Gen’l Mgr. 


P. O. BOX 884 


Under the latter 


\. supposes Mr. B. is being summoned to, 


Thursday 


the wire has not moved. ‘May I speak to him, 
please?” asks Mr. A. “Oh, yes, just a minute,” 
and very shortly Mr. B. is at the telephone. 

Another urgent requisite in telephoning is 
Remember that vacillation and in- 
definiteness, wretched habits anywhere, are 
deadly over the telephone, or would be if the 
person at the other end of the wire had power 
to kill on the instant! 

Mr. A. calls a certain department and asks 
for Mr. B. The response is, “I think he’s gone 
out,” or “I don’t know whether he’s here or 
not.” Nothing is so well calculated to arouse 
the righteous wrath of the caller as such an 
answer as this. And it is well to remember 
that frequently the calling party is not one of 
our own business “family,” but some one out- 
side our organization, perhaps a customer, or 
another firm for whom we would want to take 
the greatest pains in any dealings. The calling 
party has a right to a definite answer to his 
perfectly legitimate The one who 
answers the telephone is responsible for giving 
this answer. If he does not know, he should 
inquire in the department, and if the desired 
person is not at hand, he should tell the caller, 
“Mr. B. is not at his desk at the moment; may 
I ask him to call you?” Or, “Mr. B. is not in 
the department just now; will you leave a mes- 
sage?” Or some such courteous and exact 
statement. Never leave the calling party “up 
in the air” by answering indefinitely. More than 
once such an answer has resulted in the caller’s 
hanging up his receiver in disgust and taking 
Metropolitan 


exactness. 


inquiry. 


his business elsewhere.—The 


[lome Office. 


SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. CO. 
‘‘Oldest and Best’’ 


Has openings for good debit men and business 


producers. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


| GRAND RAPIDS, 



































THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


JOHN C. MAGINNIS, President 
H. LEISHEAR, Jr., Sec’y & Treas. 


Incorporated 1882 


JOSH. N. WARFIELD, Jr., Vice-Presiden 
1. HOWARD IGLEHART, Medical Directo, 
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Side Lights At The Hotel Astor 








Commissioner Donaldson celebrated his birth- 
day at the Astor and gave a little party to a 
few of his many friends on Wednesday. 

i ee 

The Shenandoah Life Insurance Company of 
Roanoke plans shortly to enter the State of 
New Jersey, President Angell of that company 
confided to several of his friends at luncheon. 

* * * 

Chairman Herbert C. Cox, who is president 
of the Canada Life of Toronto, was especially 
felicitous in his introductions of the various 
speakers at the Life Presidents’ meeting, and 
conducted the sessions with dignity. 

* ok x 

Insurance Commissioner C. W. Hobbs, of 
Massachusetts, has the faculty of going right 
to the vital point of any matter under debate, 
and a suave manner of presenting his views for 
the consideration of others. 

* & % 

No busier person than Thomas W. Blackburn, 
secretary of the American Life Convention, 
could be found about the Astor last week. He 
was literally everywhere at once—attending 
committee meetings, pleading his cause before 
the commissioners, and constantly conferring 
with colleagues about the lobby. 

* * * 

Harry R. Cunningham, president of the 
American Life Convention, who addressed a 
few words to the members of the sister or- 
ganization, was formerly a newspaper man who 
graduated into the life insurance business. Mr. 
Cunningham’s presence at the Astor added to 
the success of the convention. 

* ok * 

President R. H. Angell of the Shenandoah 
Life Insurance Company of Roanoke, Va., who 
attended the Convention of Life -Insurance 
Presidents last week at the Astor, announced 
that the Hon. E. Lee Trinkle, Governor-elect 
of Virginia, had recently become a vice-presi- 
dent and active director of the Shenandoah 
Life, which, by the way, President Angell re- 
ports is doing very well indeed. 

* * * 

Favorable comments were heard upon the ad- 
dress by Rev. Canon Cody, of Toronto, who in- 
dicated that nations of the world must come to 
have closer relationships. Another address 
which was heard with close attention and much 
interest was that of Hon. John W. Weeks, sec- 
retary of war, whose criticism of the agricul- 
tural bloc in congress made something of a 
stir in Washington. 

* ok Ox 

John L. Shuff, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, was at the con- 
vention and made a few stirring remarks, call- 
ing upon his listeners for co-operation in the 
great work that his association is doing for 
the agent. Mr. Shuff never attends a conven- 
tion without his ten-inch cigarette holder, and 
he does not claim to have been a newspaper man. 


A good deal of the credit for finally settling 
the question of fire underwriting profits and 
loss rests upon the shoulders of Wilfred Kurth, 
vice-president and secretary of the Home In- 
surance Company. Mr. Kurth early saw the 
need of action on this question and has worked 
untiringly to that end. Mr. Kurth is the sort 
that appreciates a good thing well done. 

* * * 

Walton L. Crocker, president of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, of Boston, and Henry S. 
Nollen, president of the Equitable Life of 
Iowa, Des Moines, each of whom delivered an 
excellent address before the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, were welcomed as new 
executives by Judge Day, who also voiced the 
sentiment of the meeting as to the value of the 
papers presented by these gentlemen. 

6 £ *£ 

Bruce T. Bullion, Commissioner of Arkansas, 
was the strong opponent of the method adopted 
for calculating fire underwriting profits and loss. 
Mr. Bullion earned the favorable comment upon 
the firm but good-tempered manner in which 
he handled a situation which would have caused 
many a man to take ill-considered action. He 
fought a good fight and no bad feeling resulted. 
It’s a thing not done so often as one might wish. 

* * * 

Judge Frank H. Ellsworth, former Commis- 
sioner of Michigan and president of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
was an interested attendant of the meeting at 
the Hotel Astor last week. Judge Ellsworth 
is now vice-president and agency director of 
the Detroit Bonding and Mortgage Guarantee 
Company. The company is well organized in 
Michigan and is about ready to start expanding 
into nearby territory. 

*  * 

Everybody who attended the Fifteenth An- 
nual Convention of Life Insurance Presidents 
agrees that the I921 meeting was a real good 
one. Those who know what live wires Man- 
ager Wight and Assistant Manager Brooks are 
knew before the meeting that anything these 
two gentlemen start is sure to be worth at- 
tending. Incidentally, it might be mentioned 
that both Mr. Wight and Mr. Brooks were 
former newspaper men. 

* * * 

Several gentlemen present at the Astor meet- 
ing will testify at the Lockwood committee 
hearings this week. Mr. Untermyer saw his 
opportunity and took it forthwith. The net 
result was an unexpected extension of the reser- 
vations of several important guests of the hotel. 
There was some joking about the possibility of 
such an occurrence, but the actual delivery of 
subpoenas was somewhat unexpected notwith- 
standing. 

* * * 

Col. James R. Young, formerly Insurance 
Commissioner of North Carolina and now presi- 
dent of the Union Trust Company of Raleigh, 
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was noted at the Astor during the sessions of 
the Insurance Commissioners. Col. Young not 
only presides over the destinies of the trust 
company, but is also in the insurance business ; 
and he is frequently consulted in cases of dis- 
putes concerning insurance, his fairness and 
knowledge of insurance matters making him a 
favored arbiter. 
* * * 

Herbert S. Nollen, president of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa, towered over many present at 
the meeting of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents last week in more ways than 
mere physical height. He has a keen insight 
and a sure sense of the fitness of things, which 
put him on a plane with the truly great. Mr. 
Nollen’s presence is valued alike at the Life 
Presidents and at the American Life Conven- 


tion. 
* Ok Ox 


The long drawn out argument as to the proper 
method of calculating fire underwriting profits 
or losses appears to have been definitely settled 
by the adoption of the plan which was favored 
by the majority of the Insurance Commission- 
ers, and by many important fire underwriters. 
Commissioner Bullion, of Arkansas, however, 
did not recede one iota from his position that 
the premiums received and losses and expenses 
paid basis is the correct one, and he filed a 
minority report which apparently only had one 
supporter beside himself. 

* * * 

President T. B. Donaldson, of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, whose 
talk before the Life Insurance Presidents was 
received with much favor, took occasion to pay 
graceful tribute to certain commissioners and 
deputy commissioners who have, through long 
terms of service, been giving practical aid in 
raising the standards of State supervision of 
the insurance business in general. He named in 
this connection F. H. Hardison of Massachu- 
setts, James R. Young of North Carolina, H. D. 
Appleton of New York, S. W. McCulloch of 
Pennsylvania and Joseph Button of Virginia. 

* * x 

Thomas S. MacMurray, Jr., the new Com- 
missioner of Indiana, is not at all new to the 
insurance department. Since the beginning of 
his administration a radical change has come 
over the department of that State, and it is now 
one of the best in the country. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that companies which for 
years have done no business in that State are 
now applying for license there. Mr. Mac- 
Murray is a man of action and he instituted 
some reforms that the convention last week 
endorsed fully. He is a good example of a 
first-class commissioner. 

* * x 

“Jack” Shuff, as he is commonly spoken of, 
who is the energetic and enthusiastic president 
of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, made a vigorous appeal to the Life In- 
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surance Presidents for their co-operation with 
his association. Mr. Shuff is an eloquent rapid- 
fire speaker, and always has something inter- 
esting and enlightening to say. He placed 
the human element above mere assets in the 
life insurance business, and showed that the 
best results for the business could be obtained 
by close co-operation of companies and agents. 
He took a firm stand against the appointment 
of banks and trust companies as agents for life 
insurance companies, as he believes that this 
plan, if sufficiently expanded, may destroy the 
business of the regular agents. 
* *K * 

A suggestion that would enable those attend- 
ing the Convention of Life Insurance Presidents 
to know who is who was made at luncheon by 
a company president who has not attended many 
life presidents’ conventions and did not know 
many of the members. A roll ought to be 
called at the beginning of the meeting and the 
representative of each company be required to 
answer his name, the name of his company and 
the amount of business it has in force, he said. 
This would enable members of the convention 
to pick out men that they want to meet. Every- 
body at the table agreed that this should be 
done, the only objection coming from one man, 
who was afraid that it might take too long. 

* ok * 

Among the ex-commissioners of insurance 
noted at the Astor last week were J. S. Phillips 
and Wm. H. Hotchkiss of New York, F. H. 
Hardison of Massachusetts, E. L. Dearth of 
Minnesota, F. H. Ellsworth of Michigan, J. V. 
3arry of Michigan, and J. R. Young of North 
Carolina. 

x x x 

Charles H. Willoughby, executive secretary 
of the Insurance Federation of New York, was 
among the numerous fire men to attend the 
meetings of the life insurance presidents. 

* ok * 


James R. Duffin, president of the Inter- 
Southern Life Insurance Company of Louis- 
ville, Ky., whose hospitality is still remembered 
by the insurance commissioners who attended 
the convention in October at Louisville, was at 


the Astor and met many of his old friends. 
*x* * 


Commissioner James F. Ramey of Kentucky 
took advantage of his trip to New York to run 
over to Buffalo and see the Falls. 

* ok Ok 

Griffin M. Lovelace, director of the School 
of Life Insurance, Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was an interested listener to the 
many papers which were so ably presented. 

* * * 

Judge William A. Day of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States wore 
the blue badge of the reception committee and 
acquitted himself well of the task of being host. 
Besides Mr. Day, Equitable Life officers at- 
tending the meetings included Vice-President 
\lfred R. Horr, Vice-President William FE. 
Taylor, Second Vice-President William J. 
Graham and Second Vice-President John A. 
Stevenson. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Total Assets Exceed $10,000,000—Insur- 
ance in Force Nearly $105,000,000 


As briefly announced in THE SPEcTATOR last 
week, the Great Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Houston, Tex., is to be removed to 
Dallas, control of the company having been 
secured by E. P. Greenwood and his associates, 
who have bought the stock owned by O. S. 
Carlton. 

Report of a joint examination of the Great 
Southern Life as of June 30, I921, made by 
the insurance departments of the States of 
Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas, has just been 
made public by the Texas Department of Insur- 
ance and Banking, following the sale of Great 
Southern stock by O. S. Carlton and associates 
to Ek. P. Greenwood and associates. 

The examiners state that “cost of operation 
and expenses in general have been high, but it is 
known that the new owners of the company 
have already reduced annual expenses between 
$30,000 and $40,000.” 

It is stated at the outset that this is the first 
joint examination ever made of this company ; 
theretofore, its scope covered its entire history. 
Generally, the :ccounts were found to be in 
good condition and its treatment of policy- 
holders is pronounced as first class. Some of 
the accounts were out of balance, and the re- 
port harmonizes these as well as criticizes some 
of the methods employed. Coming down 
through the history of the company, it is stated 
that the capital stock increase authorized on 
July 9, 1919, of $100,000 has never been made. 
It would have made the total $700,000. 


‘REINSURANCE OF OTHER COMPANIES 

Analysis is made of the business acquired 
through the reinsurance of five life companies, 
the company having paid $503,488 for insurance 
aggregating $31,711,522. All of the business 
was non-participating, except $250,000 of the 
Gibraltar Life. 

The examiners state that of the $257,850 paid 
for the Wichita Southern, $50,000 went to F. W. 
Griffin, director and agency superintendent for 
the Wichita Southern. The report then quotes 
the Texas law forbidding any officer or director 
of any insurance company from receiving money 
in such transaction. It is further stated that 
the company claims to have made an agreement 
with Mr. Griffin whereby he was to receive a 
renewal commission of 5 per cent on the pre- 
miums collected on Wichita Southern business 
for nine years; that this agreement could not 
be found and no copy of it was furnished, nor 
was there anything in the minutes of the com- 
pany authorizing this contract. The only evi- 
dence was the verbal statement for such con- 
tract. In 1918, E. P Greenwood, then a vice- 
president, was voted a salary of $10,000 a year. 
A similar contract was made when the Okla- 
homa National Life was acquired and $85,129 
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paid O. K. McCartney, with the exception that 
the first year’s renewals were to be 7 per cent. 
This contract is on file and was executed in 
1919. Nothing is found in the minutes authoriz- 
ing the contract, nor were the examiners shown 
how the figures were arrived at. The examin- 
ers assert that the contracts were not properly 
termed renewal commissions. “The amounts 
were nothing more or less than a part of the 
purchase price paid for the two companies and 
should have been so reported in the annual 
statement of the company.” 


Some Assets CRITICISED 

Ledger assets are $9,898,811, and with non- 
ledger assets make total assets of $10,387,308. 
It is shown that the increase by adjustment in 
book value of Liberty bonds purchased was 

Under the heading of real estate, the com- 
pany is criticised for its loan of $137,500 to the 
Wilson Hotel Company of Ranger, on which 
loan no interest or principal has been paid, and 
there is now due unpaid interest aggregating 
$18,333. This loan is guaranteed by Ernest 
Nalle, E. G. Walsh, R. L Burney and H. A. 
Wroe, all of Austin, Tex. The examiners de- 
clare this is not a proper investment for an 
insurance company. 

Reference is made to the transaction whereby 
John H. Kirby of Houston acquired the Great 
Southern Life building at Dallas for $2,200,000, 
payable $200,000 in cash and $50,000 annually 
for forty years, drawing 5 per cent, contingent 
that the company was able to pay off a loan of 
$950,000 against the building. Part of the con- 
sideration was the Houston property conveyed 
by Kirby at $475,000, the company assuming the 
mortgage of $165,000. All of these numerous 
office changes and transactions are branded as 
expensive and as having been a drain on the 
company’s treasury. On June 30 last the 
company owned 450 mortgage loans amounting 
to $5,635,127, all classified as first class and 
worth at least double the money loaned. The 
company had loaned to policyholders $2,318,957 
and owns bonds aggregating $655,160. 

The examiners also report that the company 
contracted to purchase through brokers $600,000 
of Liberty bonds to replace similar bonds of 
$595,730 which were sold during the first six 
months of this year. 


CoMMUTED RESERVE VALUES 

All cash and bank accounts were found to be 
correct and deposits earning 4 per cent. In the 
discussion of policy reserves it is stated that 
the commuted value used by the company for 
its monthly income insurance is too low, that 
used for 240 months certain being $1830 and 
that for 120 months certain $1010. 

Analyzing the extra reserve for total and 
permanent disability benefits, the examiners 
used this language: “In valuing the instalment 
benefit, the company sets up 15 cents per thou- 
sand in addition to 25 cents for the waiver. 
This is too low. The correct extra reserve for 
the company’s business at this time is nearer 
25 cents per thousand, and the reserve in this 
report is calculated on that basis” 


(Continued on page 31) 
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High Printing Wages Maintained 

Insurance companies are as interested as any 
other line of industry in the high and increas- 
ing printing wages which have ruled for sev- 
eral years past and which are to be maintained 
at the peak for at least two years longer. The 
insurance companies sell printed matter, policies 
being their stock in trade, and they use immense 
quantities of literature in connection with the 
sale of their policies. It is, therefore, a matter 
of great inferest to such of them as are located 
in New York, in particular, that the composi- 
tors have been awarded a continuation of the 
present wage scale up to October 1, 1923. 

Publishers are likewise vitally interested in 
this question—even more so, indeed, than is busi- 
ness generally, for approximately 80 per cent of 
the cost of producing their publications is for 
printing. 

It may be recalled that the printers in New 
York city, being forbidden by their international 
officials to strike as of October 1, 1919, went 
out on voluntary “vacations,” and the strike, 
“vacation” or lockout continued for some two 
months. Although the employing printers were 
supported by the publishers, and the latter in 
turn were backed up by their advertisers and 
subscribers, the matter was finally settled by the 
employing printers granting a substantial in- 
crease in wages to the union men. 

Another advance in wages was made later, 
and on May 1, 1921, a fight was precipitated by 
the union demanding a 44-hour week, instead of 
the 48-hour week which had ruled for many 
years. Throughout most of the country, and 
in such cities as Boston, Philadelphia and St. 
Louis, etc., this demand for a 44-hour week 
was defeated by the firm opposition of the em- 
ploying printers, but the latter located in New 
York granted the union demand, this being the 
equivalent of another raise in wages. Thus the 
highest peak in printing wages was reached in 
1921, nearly three years after armistice day. 

The employing printers, as general prices fell 
off during 1921, announced their intention to 
ask for a reduction of $10 per week in the 
wages of the men, and this was followed by a 
counter-demand on the part of the men for an 
increase in wages of $5. The matter was then 
submitted to arbitration, and the arbitrator re- 
cently announced his decision that the present 
scale of wages should be continued to October 
I, 1923. 

Users of printed matter and publishers are 
therefore in the predicament of being obliged 
to pay printing prices based upon the highest 










wage scale ever made, for approximately two 
years to come. 

A noticeable feature of these controversies is 
that the negotiations on the part of the union 
have beén uniformly victorious—not in getting 
all that was demanded, but in securing more 
than was reasonable and probably more than 
was hoped for or expected. When the employ- 
ers recently announced a proposed reduction in 
wages, the union promptly countered with a 
demand for an increase. The employers might 
have followed similar tactics in 1919, and in 
previous periods when wages were increased, 
and when the union repeatedly demanded in- 
creases in wages, could have responded with a 
demand for decrease—but they did not. THE 
SPECTATOR, in common with other publishers. 
is disappointed in the continuance on the present 
high plane of its production costs, necessitating 
the maintenance of higher prices for its publica- 
tions than prevailed prior to the war. 


NEW YORK SURVEYS 

A Unique Event.—Plans are on foot, and 
the managers and presidents of the companies 
are very enthusiastic about it, and hope to 
stimulate an interest, among others, to set aside 
the week beginning December 20 for the pur- 
pose of “A No Fire Week.” The full details 
have not yet been arranged, but they may be 
expected to come forward in about a week. 
Scarcely anything that has been suggested in 
fire insurance circles has met with so warm a 
reception as this suggestion. 


A Luncheon to Women.—The plans of the 
Insurance Society for bringing together repre- 
sentative women from all of the insurance 
offices December 20, for a simple luncheon with 
an address or two, are proceeding quite rapidly 
and the response from the offices is very good 
indeed. It is to be regretted perhaps that after 
the best is done in the modern business world, 
there is not that provision, perhaps we lack the 
opportunity, to bring women in touch with the 
matters as there is with the men. The luncheon 
will help a little along this line, but it is only a 
little of what ought to be done on a larger scale, 

The Moral Hazard.—In regard to this sub- 
ject, on which volumes have been and will con- 
tinue to be written, there is a phase of it which 
ought to be perhaps a bit comforting to the 
underwriter. The modern banking system un- 
doubtedly carried a large number of people who 
eventually failed, but who under the old bank- 
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ing system would have failed many months 
earlier than they did. The effect was undoubt- 
edly to prolong an uncertain period, although 
the prolongation was, considering business as a 
whole, more desirable than the old method 
which caused the sharp panic which shook 
everybody out of the business world that was a 
bit uncertain and was then followed by a slow 
recovery. The point of this is that the moral 
hazard must now be pretty well shaken out, and 
there will be less to fear from that source in 
1922. 

Sprinkler Bulletins.— Bulletin No. 1729 of 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange gives 
the record of fifteen fires in sprinklered risks. 
In eight of these the damage was slight. In 
four it was moderate, and in three it was con- 
siderable. In the case of one risk where there 
was a moderate damage reported in this bulle- 
tin, the further information was added that this 
was the fourth fire in this risk since January I, 
1921. Bulletin No. 1730 reports tweleve new in- 
stallations, with a grading of equipment accord- 
ing to the following percentages: One at 50 
per cent, one at 60 per cent, two at 75 per cent, 
four at 80 per cent, two at 85 per cent, two at 90 
per cent. 


Austin, Texas, Exchange Organized 
Formal organization of the Insurance Ex- 
change of Austin, Tex., comprising sixteen 
charter members, was completed last week at a 
mecting of insurance men of Austin. 
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COMMISSIONERS ADJOURN 


Fire Underwriting Profits and Losses 
Question Definitely Settled 








MEET AT BRETTON WOODS NEXT FALL 





Definite Stand Taken in Matter of Kansas 
Fraternal—Action on Werkmen’s 
Compensation Questions 
The National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners closed a successful mid-year meeting 
Thursday morning at the Hotel Astor. It was 
agreed that the regular fall meeting will be at 
Bretton Woods, N. H., some time during Sep- 
tember, 1922. It was not decided to hold a 
spring meeting, but in case one is held it will 

be at Miami, Fla. 

The outstanding accomplishment of the four- 
day session was the adoption of a standard basis 
for determining fire underwriting profits and 
losses. The convention approved the method 
agreed upon last spring by the fire committee, 
after two years of conference with a committee 
from the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
An unsuccessful attempt was made by Com- 
missioner Bullion of Arkansas, sustained by 
Commissioner McMahan of North Carolina, to 
force a postponement. In order to settle the 
question, a roll call by States was called for, 
the first in the history of the convention. 

The examination committee discussed at great 
length the employment of professional ex- 
aminers for departmental purposes. It was 
shown that many of the commissioners would 
be embarrassed by the passage of action mak- 
ing their use impossible. Commissioner Sav- 
age of Iowa withdrew a resolution to that effect, 
and the following substitute drawn by Commis- 
sioner Hobbs was adopted: 

In the making of official examinations of 
companies not incorporated or organized in the 
State making the examination, insurance de- 
partments should in general employ only ex- 
aminers permanently attached to the department, 
or to other insurance departments. If it appears 
necessary to retain expert assistance from out- 
side the department, a department should, as a 
matter of comity, submit the appointment to the 
insurance department of the State in which the 
company to be examined is incorporated or or- 
ganized, and obtain its approval. 

The examination committee concluded its in- 
vestigation into the affairs of the Security Bene- 
lit Association by adopting the report of a sub- 
committee. The following conclusions were 
embodied in the report: 

_(1) It seems inadvisable to recommend ac- 
tion to the several commissioners as to legal 
action to be taken against the society This 
would involve issues depending on the local 
law and policy and might conceivably vary in 
various States. No action should be taken 
which will make the members of the society 
suffer for the action of their officers. 

_ (2) Legislation should be enacted generally 
torbidding the payment of bonuses in connection 
with fraternal mergers. All contracts in con- 
nection with such mergers involving the pay- 
ment of money to officers of either society 
should require official sanction and approval. 

(3) If the law of any State is not adequate 


to prohibit the making of false affidavits and the 
fling of false returns, it should be amended. 


(4) The policy of the statute urged by fra- 


ternal societies forbidding the reinsurance of 
fraternals, save by fraternals, is very question- 
able if the practice of giving bonuses is per- 
mitted to endure. 

Proposed amendments to the grace and in- 
contestability clauses of life policies did not 
get out of committee. A new proposal by the 
fraternals regarding valuations was referred to 
the fraternal committee. No further action on 
President Donaldson’s agency qualification was 
taken, although it was freely discussed. 

The reciprocal committee requested to be 
continued with enlarged membership. The bill 
before it will, if possible, be modified to include 
some technical points requested by representa- 
tives of the reciprocals. 

The workmen’s compensation committee held 
several hearings and eventually decided to rec- 
ommend the appointment of a conference com- 
mittee to act with the various boards having 
jurisdiction over rates and the compilation of 
statistics upon which workmen’s compensation 
rates are based. President Donaldson an- 
nounced that such a committee would be ap- 
pointed shortly, consisting of nine members. 
A heated discussion of the surcharge allowed to 
mutuals in certain States resulted in the pas- 
sage of the following resolution, calculated to 
equalize the dividend scale and provide for uni- 
formity in figuring reserves: 

Resolved, that all carriers shall write at uni- 
form basis rates in the respective Sfates; fur- 
ther, that a guarantee of dividends by any mu- 
tual or participating company should not be 
allowed. 





Fire Insurance Business of French Com- 
panies 

The amount of business transacted by French 
fire insurance companies is increasing, it seems. 
The following interesting particulars are taken 
from the “Moniteur des Assurances” :—The 
total losses by fire amounted to 9,316,371 francs 
less in 1920 than in 1919, although there was 
an increase of 67,144,759,132 francs in the value 
of the property covered; the total amount paid 
in taxation rose in 1920 to 80,977,132 francs, 
compared with 51,184,198 francs in 1919. The 
manner in which certain of the leading insur- 
ance companies have felt the fickleness of for- 
tune in the matter of claims is shown as fol- 
lows: 


Losses by Increase or 
Company Fire, 1920 Decrease 

Assurance Gen......... 26,240,112 +9,421,028 
PUGHER: 522 ccccxnanse 15,933,734 + 3,044,255 
WAMiGHRNG <2 oieie iss cece 10,499,783 —2,988,709 
et erclaay ene oe aan 24,949,552 +4,589,254 
SOM eeciincevidecacas 6,925,830 — 4,333,882 
RSG case <sce os ots 5,243,007 —5,095,021 
WeaE! “oe acesedcsses 22,724,811 —2,040,792 
Prauiene@: 2856 608508 2,058,514 —1,696,592 
NGM iden ceate he anae's 3,193,676 — 479,662 
FINO caceee de xscas 3,550,946 — 3,303,234 
Patermene 66s. cKis 6,081,115 —5,061,806 
CORGAMCE. (6 i562 Hace ar 3,709,878 + 257,465 
ROU oss dacisclcedes 7,029,500 +1,561,428 
WIGHED Vcalc cca core ks 8,300,135 — 2,782,325 
POMGICTE oie ckcic cn tces 4,369,737 — 868,640 
Metropole ..... 206.320. 8,121,880 — 10,572 
Union Generale du Nord 173,142 — 28,566 


Ohio is in the midst of a movement toward 
the standardization of fire hydrant outlets and 
hose couplings in order to permit one munici- 
pality to assist another in case of a disastrous 
fire. 
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HEADS FEDERATION 


Phillip S. Powers Elected President 
at Annual Meeting 








HARVE G. BADGEROW BECOMES A 
TRUSTEE 





George W. Carter of Detroit Advanced to 
Position of Vice-President 


Phillip S. Powers of Richmond, Va., was 
elected president and George W. Carter of 
Detroit vice-president at the annual meeting of 
the Insurance Federation of America at the 
Hotel Astor last Thursday. John T. Hutchin- 
son and William G. Curtis, both of Detroit, 
were re-elected secretary and treasurer respec- 
tively. Harve G. Badgerow, the retiring presi- 
dent, who has ably looked after the affairs of 
the Federation for the past year, was elected a 
trustee. 

The annual meeting of the Federation, which 
took place at the Hotel Astor simultaneously 
with the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners and the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, was not as 
well attended as usual, probably because of the 
number of other meetings going on at the same 
time. The retiring president delivered his 
presidential address and announced that the 
executive committee had been seriously con- 
sidering the advisability of making the position 
of president of the Federation a salaried one. 

G. R. Dette, secretary of the Insurance 
Federation of Philadelphia, explained the sys- 
tem that the Pennsylvania Federation had 
adopted in organizing county units. A plea 
for support of the Federation News, the official 
organ of the Federation, was made by Treas- 
urer Curtis. Most of Wednesday was devoted 
to the hearing of reports from the various 
State federations. 

Guardian Fire and Agency Company 

Separated 

Definite and conclusive steps to separate the 
Guardian Fire of Utah and the Agency Com- 
pany were taken recently and the companies are 
now no longer connected in any shape or form, 
according to Secretary Cox of the insurance 
company in a statement to THe SpecratTor cor- 
respondent. The Agency Company ceased to be 
the general agents of the Guardian last sum- 
mer, but they had continued to act as local 
agents and to use the offices of the company. 
The Guardian was organized by officers of the 
Agency Company, who are said to have had a 
contract for its management that was unique in 
fire insurance circles and that frequently gave 
rise to comment on the part of examiners and 
insurance publishers. Hereafter the company 
will operate under the direct supervision of its 
executive officers and will occupy the entire 
ground floor of its home office building, which 
is at 30 West Broad, Salt Lake City. Secre- 
tary Cox is an able insurance man and under 
his management the company should make rapid 
headway. 


—The Maury & Donnely-Williams Company of 
Baltimore have sent out daily pad calendars for 1922. 
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RESULT OF EXAMINATION 
OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
AS OF 


SEPTEMBER 30TH, 1921 


Made by the Insurance Departments of the States ot California and Washington for the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners 


ASSETS 

Pashia Banks and (MCC... <.5.0..0666 4s/sw.siee senna $287,510.61 
Tp vi IT a ee Sa ee eee pe ere tee 587,760 .07 
Morteace Loans, First Liens... .... 56.606. csceeeeee 501,253 00, 
SARan Rana ERIN Soho SG, vo, So claeie ele OWiaseis aw wines ates 3,000.00 
Interest Dueand Accrued... ........0600 cece cee. 26,261.10 
EEE ERIN ence ce Pe ths in a ese sian die emo Es 113,053 .26 

Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 days 
ER ns Armies Cee ica a ies arts wee 688,183 .60 
Total Admitted Assets... ..66...62 .ds%cceds sn oe $2,207,021 .64 





LIABILITIES 

Unearned Premium Reserve.............e.eeee0. $ 877,360.96 
Reserve for Claims in Process of Adjustment...... 208,230 .93 
Special Legal Reserve for Liability Losses......... 213,265 .46 
Brokerage Due or to Become Due................ 178,330.14 
Estimated Amount of Taxes Not Due............ 49,179 .20 
Return Premiums and Reinsurance Unpaid........ 103,450 .35 
PAA t ers ia tN OS eis 6s 6.55056 ors ans 0:6 he wee wlOuns 11,855 .74 
ORT CCS ctr: | er ere na rene $300,000 .00 
CRESS ONS LG sooo ois cs onesancis os) isis ators cis oie 265,348 .86 
Surplus to Policyholders...................... 565,348.86 

oj Bey tre BS: 0 £1 oe $2,207,021 .64 


CONCLUDING COMMENT OF EXAMINERS IN EXAMINATION REPORT: 
The accounting methods are such as to permit of a true understanding of the company’s financial condition. It is found that 
care is exercised by the underwriting management in the selection of risks and that proper reinsurance treaties exist. 
Commencing July Ist, rates were substantially increased in harmony with the general increase that was made by practically all 


automobile insurance companies. 


Those actively interested in the company are men of means, and its substantial capital and surplus insures its ability 


to meet all just obligations. 














TWO ATTRACTIVE ACCIDENT LEAFLETS 


For the use of accident and health insurance men, The 
Spectator Company recently published two new leaflets bris- 
tling with points for accident solicitors, designed to induce 
prospects to purchase protection of the classes named, and to 
prevent the lapsing of policies. One is entitled: 


DEFYING FATE 


This leaflet points out the constant danger to which almost 
everyone is exposed, and practically as much in the home as 
elsewhere. Various kinds of accidents are listed and described 
in such a manner as to impress the prospect with the great 
desirability of carrying a liberal amount of accident insurance. 
The liability to sickness is also emphasized, and the need for 
protection against monetary loss thereby is accentuated. The 
other leaflet bears the title 


SOMETHING IS ALWAYS HAPPENING 


In this leaflet the danger that accident or sickness may com- 
pel the reader to cease supporting his family is stressed, but the 
remedy for this unhappy condition is also set forth. Accident 
and health insurance is described as “the bond you give your 
wife and children that you will fulfill your contract. It begins 
where you give up. It goes ahead and supports the family.” 
The prospect is strongly advised to get such insurance while 
he can, and to constantly keep it in force. 

This is a leaflet which companies and general agents insert 
with renewal notices, thus preventing accident policies from 
lapsing. It is also used successfully by solicitors in obtaining 
new applications. 

These leaflets may be procured at the following prices: 

Single copy, 10 cents; 50 copies, $2; 100 


copies, $3; 500 copies, $12; 1000 copies, 
$20; 5000 copies, $80; 10,000 copies, $150. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








New, Improved and Greatly Enlarged Edition of 


Fire Insurance Inspection and Underwriting 


By C. C. DOMINGE and W. O. LINCOLN 


Associate Members, National Fire Protection Association 
Members, Insurance Society of New York 





3200 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS TREATED 
NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 





A Complete Text and Reference Book for 


Fire Insurance Inspectors and Underwriters, Students, 
Firemen and Others Interested in Fire Prevention 





Insurance Terms Defined 
Standard Policy Thoroughly Explained 
Special Forms of Insurance Analyzed 
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Alphabetically Arranged—Printed on Thin Paper—Bound 
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PRICES 


Flexible Binding, $5.00 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 
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PENINSULAR FIRE IN 
TROUBLE 





Examination Discloses an Impairment 
of Capital 





DRASTIC ORDER GIVEN COMPANY 





It Is Required to Consolidate, Reinsure or 
Liquidate 

Following an examination of the Peninsular 
Fire Insurance Company of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., by the insurance departments of Michi- 
gan and California, Commissioner of Insurance 
L. T. Hands of Michigan advises THE SpEcTA- 
tor that the company’s capital is impaired over 
15 per cent and that he has ordered the company 
to consolidate, reinsure or liquidate. 

As of December 31, 1920, the statement of the 
Peninsular Fire showed that it had assets of 
$1,622,589, a capital of $895,700, and a net sur- 
plus of $209,974. Its unearned premium re- 
serve was then $380,727. The Peninsular Fire 
has been operating in about twenty-five States 
and in Canada. Colon C. Lillie is president of 
the company, and until two months ago J. Floyd 
Irish was its secretary and managing under- 
writer. In October last, N. P. Hull was elected 
secretary. 

The law of Michigan provides that whenever 
the Commissioner of Insurance deems that the 
assets of any domestic company are insufficient 
to justify its continuance in business, he may 
require its stockholders to make good the 
amount of any deficiency within thirty days, or 
thereafter publish a statement of the company’s 
condition. After suck first publication the 
company cannot issue policies, nor transact any 
business except to close up its affairs. A do- 
mestic company failing to make good an im- 
pairment may, upon petition and order of court, 
be taken over by the Commissioner of Insur- 
ance and liquidated. 

A telegram to THe Spectator from the 
Peninsular Fire Insurance Company contains 
the following information: 

After examination as of June 30 by the in- 
surance department, which examination showed 
a slight impairment, the company made efforts 
to reinsure, but on account of its large volume 
of automobile business found it practically im- 
possible to do so. Its loss ratio on automobiles 
was in keeping with the experience of other 
companies; and, in addition, its inability to col- 
lect agents’ balances, on account of adverse re- 
ports in insurance press and general financial 
conditions, caused an increase in the impair- 
ment on October 31. 

The causes of the trouble were, mainly, the 
enormous expense incurred by former manager 
and excessive writings, making large reserves 
necessary. 

A special meeting of stockholders has been 
called for December 31, at which time a propo- 
sition to consolidate or to reduce the capital 
will be considered and decided. If the com- 
pany can effect reinsurance now being negoti- 
ated and collect delinquent balances, the im- 
Pairment will be overcome. 


Side Lights 
(Continued from page 25) 
William Alexander, secretary of the Equita- 
ble Life, the well-known educational writer on 
insurance soliciting, told a story of a resource- 





ful agent who insured a man who had no neces- 
sity for life insurance until the enterprising 
solicitor created that need. The prospect was 
well-to-do in his own name and so was his 
wife. They had no children and no dependents. 
He had a comfortable amount of cash carried 
in the bank at all times so that in the event of 
his death his inheritance tax was amply pro- 
vided for without any threatening sacrifice to 
any part of the estate in the event of his death, 
for need of ready cash. The industrious agent 
when he discovered these conditions, not being 
nonplussed or discouraged to refrain .rom fur- 
ther canvassing as useless, was on the contrary 
inspired to renewed solicitation. He asked the 
prospect whether he and his wife were not pass- 
ing into a lonely old age without promised 
cheer in the house and had they ever thought of 
adopting a child. The introduction of this 
theme led to more intimate conversation in 
which the prospect finally admitted that he and 
his wife had had in mind for some time the 
possibility of adoption of a certain child, but 
nothing definite had as yet been decided upon. 
*k * x 

However, following the course of several 
interviews, the prospect closed the arrange- 
ment and the child in view was legally adopted, 
which act, due to the activity of the seductive 
life insurance salesman, was immediately fol- 
lowed by the signing of an application for a 
substantial amount of life insurance on the in- 
come plan, arranging for a monthly income 
for the child, now a member of the household, 
in the event of the death of husband or wife. 
The ingenuity of this agent led the prospect, 
during the course of the several interviews 
the agent had with him, to make up his mind 
on the proposed adoption already discussed with 
his wife, and then to recognize the need of pro- 
tecting the child with life insurance, which act 
he felt would absolve him and his wife from 
any tendency to frugality or careful economy 
in making use of their own fortunes as they 
might choose or desire during the remainder of 
their lifetime. The experience of this salesman, 
which by the way is a recent occurrence, serves 
as a valuable hint to any wideawake agent never 
to give up a case until all conditions surround- 
ing the prospect have been carefully investi- 
gated. 





Life Insurance and Golf 


A fine tribute to the health-giving properties 
of golf is paid in the current issue of THE 
SPECTATOR, a weekly review of insurance. In 
a leading editorial that paper counsels insurance 
companies which desire good advertising for 
themselves “‘to take advantage of large public 
gatherings such as bazaars * * * State and 
county fairs, * * * school and college sport- 
ing events, etc., and offer golf paraphernalia as 
prizes for the winners in such contests.” 

Anyone who has ever played golf will indorse 
this suggestion. There is probably no game 
which so completely takes the tired man’s mind 
off his work. In that connection, the only 
criticism to be made is that of the old cynic 
who said: “If your business interferes with 
your golf, give up your business.” 

There are some people who hate golf, but 
those are the people who do not play it. They 
are the wives who have to listen to impossible 
alibis, and the friends who do not know the 
difference between a mashie and a stymie and 
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UNLICENSED COMPANIES 
BUSY 





Commissioner Henry of Mississippi 
Reports Many Complaints 





WRITING HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 
OF DOLLARS 





Brokers Violating Law to Have Their 
Licenses Revoked 

The Mississippi Insurance Department con- 
tinues to receive complaints that much business 
is being written by licensed agents and brokers 
in unlicensed companies. Insurance Commis- 
sioner Henry issued a circular letter a short 
time ago, backed by an opinion from the at- 
torney general, that business could only be 
sold in unlicensed companies in cases where the 
insurance had been offered to and declined by 
the licensed companies, and then only could 
the excess be covered under brokers’ licenses. 

The Insurance Commissioner says to the ex- 
tent of his ability he is determined to see the 
spirit of this law enforced, and that he will re- 
voke the license of any agent or broker shown, 
but on proper proof, to have violated it. 

Commissioner Henry says that, from his in- 
formation, hundreds of thousands of dollars of 
business is being written in this State through 
outside brokers and in violation of the law. 








regard them both as instruments for the be- 
devilment of the human mind. 

Take the most confirmed skeptic, put him on 
a tee with a driver in his hands, beseech the 
Almighty that he may hit a clean shot the first 
time, and if your prayer is heard you have made 
another life-long golfer. 

Many a time after a day in the bunkers has a 
man sworn to burn his clubs. But it is a futile 
threat. Just as he is preparing the halocaust a 
friend whispers a word about an infallible cure 
for dropping the right shoulder or for moving 
the head. And presto! hope, ambition and 
courage reign once more. Instead of burning 
his clubs the golfer carefully oils the shafts, 
polishes the heads, and puts the whole baggage 
away as tenderly as an Indian puts his gods 
back in their shrines. There is no other game 
of which it can so truly be said that the duffer 
gets as much out of it as the expert—sometimes 
far more if his imagination is working —New 
York Evening Mail. 


Great Southern Examined 
(Continued from page 25) 

The report shows the company is doing busi- 
ness in eight States. It is also recommended 
that the company’s charter should be amended 
so as to permit it to engage in accident and 
health insurance if it is to include total disabil- 
ity features in its policies. 

The examiners compliment the company on 
the excellent condition of its books and records, 
its actuarial methods are declared sound, the 
policy forms are fair and equitable in their 
terms, and the valuation basis is higher than 
that required by the laws of Texas. 

The Great Southern started business in 1909, 
and at the close of that year had business in 
force of $992,000, while on June 30 last it had 
in force $104,918,645. On December 31, 1920, 
the total in force was $105,575,622. 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers 








LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING 


American Auto- National Union | New Amsterdam 
mobile- ord National-Hartford Casualty Co. 
American Equitable Philadelphia Under- Indemnity Company 


British-Amer. As- writers of America 
surance Stuyvesant Automobile Insurance 
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ce Underwriters BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 


MARCUS GUNN 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 
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PAUL L. WOOLSTON 


INSURANCE EXAMINER, 
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INSURANCE EXCHANGE CHICAGO 

















FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


Hume-Mansur Bldg. 
Hubbell Building 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, lowa 


JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


ROOM 1303 165 Broadway, New York City 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 


Cable Address: Gertract, New York 




















J. L. MITCHELL 


Is prepared to successfully negotiate and finance the re- 
insurance or consolidation of either Legal Reserve, Mutual 
Assessment or Fraternal Life Companies, Associations or 
Orders. 

Temporary money advanced on strictly private 

arrangements. 
; All communcations held personal and confidential. 
Address J. L. MITCHELL, 604 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


JULIAN C. HARVEY 
; CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 





GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


























Actuarial 


JNO. A. COPELAND 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


124-126 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 





256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 











FACKLER AND FACKLER 


DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F. A. S. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. S. 
WILLIAM BREIBY, F. A. S. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
35 Nassau Street 


= as" 


New York 








T. C. RAFFERTY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Suite 714 Weightman Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Complete Rate Books Formulated 


F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accouatants 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 




















MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bldg., Suite No. 1005, 
26 W. 44th ST., NEW YORK 





A. SIGTENHORST 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 











DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


343 So. Dearborn St., Room 1100 CHICAGO 
Telephone, Harrison, 3384 











Insurance Examiners and Adjusters 

















FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


402-404 Kraft Building Des Moines, Iowa 
Telephone Walnut 3761 


LOSSES ARE ASSETS 


When handled with proper regard for 
their business building possibilittes. 
Even an aggrieved claimant may become 
a friendly policyholder if impressed with 
the fairness of an adjustment. . 


R. L. NASE, 

Adjuster for Casualty Companies 
1110 Mutual Bidg., RICHMOND, VA. 
Liability, Compensation, Accident 

and Health Claims 


TERRITORY: 
Virginia and North Caroline 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 








Actuarial 








ABB LANDIS 


Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 
WASHINGTON, D. C. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





10 Jackson Place, N. W. Independent Life Building 








International Indemnity Examined 

Under the auspices of the State Insurance De- 
partments of California and Washington, an ex- 
amination was made of the International Indem- 
nity Company of Los Angeles, Cal., as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1921. It showed that the company’s 
admitted assets on that date aggregated $2,207,- 
022, its capital was $300,000, and its net surplus 
$265,349, yielding a surplus as to policyholders 
of $565,349. The unearned premium reserve 
amounted to $877,361, the claim reserve was 
$208,231, the special reserve for liability losses 
was $213,265, and the other liabilities consisted 
of brokerage, taxes, return premiums, reinsur- 
ance, etc. The examiners report favorably 
upon the company’s accounting methods, selec- 
tion of risks, reinsurance arrangements, rates, 
etc., and state that “those actively interested in 
the company are men of means, and its sub- 
stantial capital and surplus insures its ability to 
meet all just obligations.” 

According to the report the company had a 
cash balance on September 30, last, of $287,511. 
It owned bonds worth $587,768; held mortgage 
loans (first liens) amounting to $501,253; owned 
real estate to the value of $113,053 and the bal- 
ance of its assets was made up of collateral 
loans, interest due and accrued and premiums 
in course of collection not over ninety days 
due. The officers of this progressive company 
are: President and treasurer, N. Blackstock; 
first vice-president, N. Pease; second vice- 
president, Frank Pfalfinger; secretary, Emil 
Johnson. The company operates in some nine 
important States in the West and on the Pa- 
cific Coast, and its premium income in 1920 
amounted to over $1,235,000, this item having 
grown from $155,662 in 1916. The company 
has had very satisfactory average loss and ex- 
pense ratios since it began business, and has 
paid dividends to stockholders for a number 
of years past. 


Contract Plan Discontinued 
The contract plan for caring for injured per- 
sons under the workmen’s compensation act has 
been discontinued by a resolution just passed by 
the Utah State Industrial Commission. Em- 
ployers and their insurance carriers are being 


men will have to be given the privilege of 
selecting their own doctors and nurses and that 
1 deduction from the insurance rates will no 
longer be allowed in cases where doctors and 
“nurses are furnished under the contract plan. 
The commission declares the resolution was 
idopted as a result of many objections which 
have arisen in regard to contract service. In 
irst place, it is said, employees are afraid 
assert their rights in matters of treatment 
hen injured because of the close relation of the 


contract doctors and the employers. It is said 
that in many instances persons who should re- 
ceive hospital treatment do not receive it be- 
cause they are afraid to assert their rights in 
the matter. 


DEFYING FATE 
Facts About Accidents and Sickness That 
Should Cause Any Man to Sit Up 
and Think 

The constant danger to which almost every- 
one is exposed, of incurring an accident of 
some kind, is well set forth in the leaflet en- 
titled Defying Fate. This shows that it is not 
only those who are traveling or in exposed oc- 
cupations or places that suffer accidents, but 
that a large proportion of the accidents of a 
year are found to have happened in the home 
or in other places regarded as being the safest 
from accident. For example, one company 
found that 27 per cent of all its claims were due 
to accidents occurring at home. Numerous in- 
stances are presented of accidents happening to 
those expected to be most free from such dan- 
gers. 

This leaflet lists various kinds of accidents, 
particularly those occurring in the home, and 
will deeply impress upon the prospect the great 
desirability of carrying a liberal amount of ac- 
cident insurance to indemnify him in case he be- 
comes the victim of one of the casualties that 
happen every day. 

The liability of everyone to sickness is em- 
phasized, and the advisability of being protected 
against monetary loss thereby, by means of in- 
surance, is also accentuated. 

Accident and health insurance companies and 
agents will find this leaflet a very valuable aid 
in securing applications, for prospects who are 
supplied with it cannot fail to be convinced of 
their need for such protection. 

Defying Fate may be obtained from The 
Spectator Company, New York, at the fol- 
lowing prices: Single copy, 10 cents; 50 copies, 
$2; 100 copies, $3; 500 copies, $12; 1000 copies, 
$20; 5000 copies, $80; 10,000 copies, $150. 





Tables of Comparative Benefits of Various 
Compensation Laws 


A new edition (the third) of “Tables of 
Comparative Benefits of Various Compensation 
Laws,” compiled by Stanley L. Otis, director of 
the Bureau of Workmens Compensation, Office 
of Industrial Commissioner, Department of 
Labor of New York State, is now in press 
and will shortly be published by The Spectator 
Company. In this work Mr. Otis has analyzed 
the workmen’s compensation laws of forty-two 
States as to their benefits under the following 
distinctive headings: Death; Permanent Total; 
Dismemberment; Permanent Partial (other 
cases than dismemberment) ; Temporary Total; 
Temporary Partial; Medical Aid; Waiting 
Period, and Miscellaneous. 

Mr. Otis has been closely associated with the 
workmen’s compensation movement since its in- 
ception in this country, and his experience in 
connection with compensation and liability laws 
is extensive. He is at present in charge of the 
direction of the administration of the work- 
men’s compensation law in New York State. 
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PERSONAL ITEMS 








F. H. Elster of Fresno on December 1 as- 
sumed his new duties as automobile special agent 
for the Firemans Fund Insurance Company in 
the San Joaquin Valley. 

Arthur J. Hill, California manager of the 
State Life Insurance Company of Illinois, is 
making an extensive agency trip through his 
San Joaquin Valley and southern California 
territory. 

J. D. Hodson will retire from the firm of 
Beers, Kenison & Co. of Galveston, Tex., at the 
end of the year. He started with the firm of 
Beers & Kenison in 1882, and through his own 
energy and ability, working up from one posi- 
tion to another, became, twenty-eight years ago, 
a full member of the firm. 

E. H. Hoyt, former State treasurer, who has 
been named receiver for the Inter-State Auto 
Insurance Company, which formerly operated 
at Rock Rapids, has named Thomas Watters as 
his attorney. Watters was for years deputy 
State ‘commissioner and right hand man to 
Commissioner Arthur C. Savage. 

Thomas D. McCarthy, whose resignation as 
United States marshal became effective Novem- 
ber 1, has been elected vice-president of John 
A. Eckert & Co., 90 John street, general insur- 
ance brokers. Mr. McCarthy’s performance of 
difficult duties during the war won recommen- 
dation from Federal officials, both Republicans 
and Democrats. He was campaign manager for 
Comptroller Charles L. Craig. 

Christopher Kuneman of Granite City, III. 
has been appointed a member of the Illinois 
Industrial Commission, the body which adminis- 
ters the Illinois compensation law. Mr. Kune- 
man is a representative of the employees and 
has been appointed to succeed Louis Lumaghi 
of Connellsville, Ill. The latter was appointed 
several weeks ago, but declined to serve. The 
Industrial Commission is considerably handi- 
capped at the present time, as only three mem- 
bers are serving and the commission is way 
behind in its work. 


J. G. PEPPER PROMOTED 


Becomes L. & L. & G. Southern Manager, 
Succeeding Clarence F. Low 

J. G. Pepper, assistant manager of the south- 
ern department of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe, has been appointed southern man- 
ager, succeeding Clarence F. Low, who retires 
on a pension, according to an announcement 
last week by General Manager Hugh Lewis. 

L. H. Colcock, Jr., at present deputy as- 
sistant manager, succeeds Mr. Pepper. Henry 
Ferchaud of the New Orleans office succeeds 
Mr. Colcock as deputy assistant manager. 








The book above named is excellently arranged 
for quick reference, and shows the information 
regarding the divisions of the compensation 
laws of the various States above mentioned 
compactly and conveniently. 

This book has been carefully compiled and 
revised by Mr. Otis, and has established itself 
as a standard work of reference. Bound in 
limp cloth, it sells at the following prices: 

Single copy, $1; 12 copies, $10; 50 copies, 
$30; 100 copies, $50; 500 copies, $200. 

The advertisement of the purchaser will be 
printed free on orders for 100 or more copies. 
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W. E. SMALL, President 


When Insured in Georgia Casualty Company 


You Are SURE O, Everyone Is 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 





E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 











Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Dallas, Texas 
T. W. VARDELL, President T. L. BRADFORD, Vice-President 


Progressively Successful 


Insurance in Force over $95,000,000 
Assets over 8,000,000 


Operates in Texas only 


AGENCY MANAGER WANTED 


A Middle Western life insurance company is de- 
sirous of obtaining the services of an Agency Manager 
who is capable of organizing and producing an agency 
force and who is acquainted with conditions in Ohio. 
Indiana and Illinois, 

An attractive contract will be given the right man. 


Address Middle West, 


Care of THE SPECTATOR, 
Post Office Box 1117 City Hall Station, New York 














MISSOURI LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of St. Louis, Mo. 





Paid-up Capital $100,000.00 
Admitted Assets Dec. 31, 1920, $307,412.00 





Policies Issued on the Weekly Plan Only 
W. A. JOHNSON, Pres. J. A. WALKER, Secy. 








WANTED 


A man with Executive and Salesmanship ability; pref- 
erably one who has had Teaching or Life Insurance ex- 
perience, or a College Education, to become local Manager for 
the Educational Department of a large corporation that is 
to sell the public a contract guaranteeing the School and 
College Education of Young America. 

At present the following States: Pa., Ohio, IIl., 
Ark., Okla., Texas, and Kansas. 


Write— 
W. FRANK SMITH, Manager 
3719 Washington Ave., St. 


Mo., Minn., 


Louis, Mo. 

















MIDLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


THE COMPANY. Backed and endorsed by the most substantial 
and influential business men in Kansas City. 


Practical insurance men of long experience 
and conspicuous success. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, OKLAHOMA, 
COLORADO, TEXAS. The best territory 
in the country to-day. 


THE MANAGEMENT. 


THE TERRITORY. 


DANIEL BOONE; "resident DANIEL BOONE, Jr.; Secretary 





Since the ending of the Great War, life assurance has become appreciated, not as an 
incident but a necessity of life. Never before have the thoughts of man so steadily 
turned in one direction—Now is your opportunity. Become an Agent of the Great- 
West Life Assurance Company whose contracts are liberal—stability unassailable— 
terms to Agents equitable. Moreover, the Company conducts a Life Insurance 


course, that not only teaches the inexperienced man, but helps the experienced Agent 
to greater efforts. 
THE GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
_Head Office—Winnipeg 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


for Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in the states of 
Illinois and Missouri with direct Home Office contracts. Liberal 
policies. 


CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF COLORADO 
DENVER, COLORADO 








The Home Life Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 





This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 
months next birthday to 60 years. 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date 
of a and are up-to-date in every respect. 
DINARY POLICIES contaia a yasatle TOTAL AND PERMA-~ 
NENT DISABILITY Clause and DOUBLE INDEMNITY features and 
are guaranteed by State vor tet 
A Home Life policy brings peace of 
mind to the man who loves his family. 
P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treas. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BASIL S. WALSH, President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary 


Independence Square, 
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| Miss Bina M. West, 


Thos, F. Daly, President 
THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
OF THE MACCABEES 
ORGANIZED OCTOBER 1, 1892. 
Largest Fraternal Benefit Society of Women in the World 


A ‘‘Millionaire’’ Fraternal Benefit Society 

The Rates are Adequate 

The Membership is over 240,000 

The Reserve Fund is $14,000,000 

Its Business Standing is of the Best 

Gives Safe Protection to Women and the Children of its Members 
Cares for its Needy Sick 

Its Reviews are Social and Welfare Centers 





Write for information to: 

Miss Frances L’. Partridge, 
Supreme Record Keeper, 

Port Huron, Michigan 


Supreme Commander, 
Port Huron, Michigan 























